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With a hundred uses in your 
kitchen or dining room, these solid as 
walnut, pear-shape cutting boards ; qu a 
come in three handy sizes. All fill -b Skill 
have leather thongs, and a stainless blad , gou es. Wid 
steel knife held by magnetized 

surface so it's right where you wont 

it always. 16” long, $9.50. 1412” long, 

7.50. 11" long, $5 . Please add 

5¢ on mail orders. 


‘- AMERICA 
House 


32 East 52nd Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-0839 


Ist STEP BETTER 
ENAMELING 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry p “mp have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 


lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 

color in brilliant, light-fast shades. For Teachers, Students, Nebbylcte, Prefessionats 
PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to = with TCT for 65 years, we 

work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 

And they require no solvents, brushes or fags. crackle, gleze paint, yn eH At, i. liquid gold. in 
When the design is done, a light coat of clear New for GLASS DECORATORS 

varnish enhances colors, seals out moisture, We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing on gloss. Write for complete 


information 
Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


PRISMACALOR 
Eagle Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St.,New York 9, N. Y. 
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‘ PASADENA. Through July 23. Textiles and ceramics by Bernard Kester 
constructed like fine |). pacsdena Art Museum. 
jewelry, made by a SACRAMENTO. August 27-September 7. 104th California State Fair 
craftsman jeweler of end Exposition. 
mahogany and steel SAN FRANCISCO. At The Yarn Depot: 
wwe. Picture shows mo- Through July 19. Handweavers’ Exhibit. 
bile and shadow — size Through August. Tapestries by Marta Taipale. 
16 by 24 inches. Through August. Jewelry by Irena Brynner at Nannys. 
price $15.00 postpaid Connecticut 

At the Brookfield Craft Center: 

studio two July 27-August 10. Exhibit of metal, glass and enamel. 
fae american haendcrefts August 24-September 1. Design in Crafts. 

6, newton, conn. July 24-26. Connecticut Crafts Exposition. 

NEW CANAAN. August 17-September 3. Ceramics by Tauno and Jane 

Kauppi at Silvermine Guild School of Art. 
Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE. Through July 22. God And Man In Art (AFA) at J. B. 
good design Speed Art Museum. 


New Hampshire 
is timeless ; ciLrorD. August 5-9. League of N.H. Arts and Crafts 25th Craftsmen’s 


Fair at Belknap Mt. Recreational Area. 


New Jersey 


Ave, NEWARK. Through August 24. Needlework at Newark Museum. 


New York 
. ee cutcnocus. July 20-August 2. Handmade silver by Maybelle Redford 
design in jewelry at Old Town Arts and Crafts Guild, Inc. 

| erHaca, August 21-23. Sth Annual York State Craft Fair, sponsored 
Located in the by the York State Craftsmen at Ithaca College. 
heart of NEW YoRK city. Through September 14. Young Americans 1958 at 
downtown the Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 
San Francisco | Through July 11. Textile paintings by Sznajderman at Art Gallery, 
Macy Hall, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Through September. Ceremonial Objects at The Jewish Museum. 
Through October 18. African Sculpture at Museum of Primitive Art. 
utica. July 5-13. Utica Sidewalk Show of Arts and Crafts at Munson- 


The finest for Loss | Williams-Proctor Institute. 


North Carolina 
C 6 A F T M E T A L S asnevitte. July 14-18. Southern Highland Handicraft Guild's Crafts- 
man’s Fair at City Auditorium. 


Send for | Ohio 


CLEVELAND. Through June 22. 40th May Show at Cleveland Museum. 


ALL NEW Free PRICE LIST | Pennsylvania 


EAST stroupspuRG. July 25-27. 12th Annual State Craft Fair of the 


75¢ for Craft Metal Book “‘C”’ | Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen at State Teachers College. 
Vermont 
SHELBURNE. August 12-15. Vermont Craft Market sponsored by Society 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON of Vermont Craftsmen at Town Hall. 


709 SANSOM ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. Canada 
MIDLAND, ONTARIO. July 23-26. Simcoe County Quilt and Rug Fair. 


YARN DEPOT, INC. 

ry | 

silversmithing, lapidary hee fer you 
NEW WEFT MATERIALS 


enameling supplies 


A wide selection of first quality tools, complete line P 
of jewelry findings, sterling silver, kilns, enamels, SEA GRASSES from the South Pacific 
preformed copper trays, semi-precious stones. 22 vibrant fast colors $1.25 per 1 Ib. bundle 


a log Supr we Clear, heavy Soran 2% inches wide 5¢ per yd. 


ALLCRAFT root & company, inc. Samples 25¢ 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 545 Ss tt Street, San Fra . ’ Calif. 
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LIMITED TIME ONLY! Art and 
craft books, $1.35 to $2.98 each! 


This is the only inexpensive plate book of African 
sculpture on the market. It illustrates in bright 
clear photographs more than 160 different master- 
pieces, all truly authentic pieces in the most im- 
portant native traditions. Made of wood, ivory, 
bronze, iron, or stone, these pieces include i 

of gods, burial masks, spirit masks, animal oe 
fertility figurines, sacred furniture, musical instru- 
ments, divinatory figures, and other unusual arti- 
facts. They represent more than 50 cultural creas 
in the broad arc extending from Sierra Leone to 
the Congo and Angola. Each piece has been se- 
lected to indicate typical styles as well as for 
intrinsic artistic quality. Dr. Segy, one of the 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE by Ladislas Segy, $2.00 


world’s foremost authorities on African art, also 
presents a 34-poge analysis of the ideas behind 
these works, the techniques used in preparing 
them, and the rituals and strange ceremonies used 

to invest them with magical power. 
AFRICAN SCULPTURE is of great interest to the 
woodworker, metalworker, jeweler, potter, sculp- 
tor, or maker of home decorations. It will provide 
you with scores of objects which you can copy in 
your home workshop, end will show you how 
you can achieve vigor and power in your work. 
Introduction. Map. 163 full- plates, over 95% 
r) ly ble elsewhere. 224pp. 6 x 9. 
Paperbound $2.00 


THE HUMAN FIGURE by John Vanderpoel is well- 
known as one of the very best books ever pre- 
pared to aid the artist in painting the human fig- 
ure. Written by a remarkable teacher and a first- 
rate figure painter, it hos served generations of 
ortists as their best companion to life studies. It 
is unusual among art books in stating clearly, 


of shading, curveture, proportion, foreshortening, 
tension, as well as age and sex differences. avd 
It will tell you, for example, how to watch for the 6x 


THE HUMAN FIGURE by J. Vanderpoel, $1.45 


way the upper lip hangs over the lower, how the 
corners of the mouth pucker, how the nose can 
very, where the forearm is thickest, how the knee 
slides back when weight is placed on the leg— 
and thousands of other specific details. It will help 
you to avoid the common errors in modern por- 
traiture and painting. It is the best substitute for 
instruction by a very gifted figure 
long unavailable except at premium o.p. 
it is now available again in a new - 

ition enlarged by George Bridgman. 420 pencil 
charcoal sketches illustrate the text. 142pp. 


directly, and in concrete detail matters that are 
all too often neglected in texts and classes. It painter. 
points your attention to a host of subtle points prices, 


personal 


Paperbound, $1.45 


Here is a striking collection of more than 750 dif- 
ferent authentic designs from pre-Columbian Mex- 
ico. Primitive, barbaric, symbolic designs that stim- 
ulate and supplement the creative imagination of 
modern craftsmen. It contains a wealth of unusual 
material, over 90% of which is completely un- 
available elsewhere: plumed serpents, calendrica! 
elements, parrots, eagles, quetzal birds, water- 
lilies, orchids, sunflowers, wind gods, death gods, 
vegetation gods, priests, masked dancers, demons, 
jegvars, dogs, bots, and hundreds 


These illustrations > oll been selected by 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO by J. Enciso, $1.85 


first-rank Mexican art-historian from the ancient 
pottery stomps used by the Aztecs, Moya, Toltecs, 
Zapotecs, Olmecs, and other ancient peoples of 
Mexico. Modern designers and croftsmen hove 
found them unequalled as easily used designs that 
ore unusual, vigorous, and different. Use them on 
your pottery, your weaving or other handcraft, and 
see how they will enliven your work. 
This collection formerly sold for $17.50! We hove 
now printed it in inexpensive format for a smal! 
fraction of its original cost. 766 illustrations, thou- 
sands of submotifs, I92pp. 5% x 8. 

Paperbound $1.85 


ner. 


This 


FOLK ART MOTIFS OF PENNSYLVANIA by F. Lichten, $2. 98 


| book tai 


autnentic folk designs from the Pennsylvania Dutch 
area. Printed in more than 20 different colors, it 
contains examples of tulips, iris, bleeding hearts, 
laurels, lilies, sunflowers, crown fritillaries, pome- 
gronotes, 

roosters, 
chores, angels, foliated lions, horsemen, women, 
urns—and scores of other natural and fanciful ob- 
jects, all in the beautiful Pennsylvania Dutch man- 
Geometric patterns are also included. 201 


more than 200 entirely tables, 


chairs, a h hold 


intness, suitebility 


All are 
ornamenting children’s furniture and nurseries, and 
for application to almost all crafts, from se 
to. metalwork, pottery, woodworking, and wall 


roses, doves, porrots, eagles, Pp 
bluebirds, mermaids, unicorns, manti- 


eit. 


Each of these designs is beautifully composed, with 
of s, in all, and each is readily wire 
copied for craftwork. Many illustrated are inte- THIS 


grated with pieces of furniture, such as chests, 


A full text describes the folkloristic meaning of 
all the designs, and clso provides easily followed 
instructions on lettering, using color the Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch way, ond application of design. 

lorge illustrations, printed in more than 20 
colors. 96pp. 1134 x 10. Cloth binding, with spiral 


BOOK FORMERLY SOLD FOR $5.95. We 
have a limited quantity available for only $2.98 


BASIC BOOKBINDING by A. W. Lewis, $1.35 


This unusvcl book will moke bookbinding 


and simple for ve 


impractical tech btainabi: 


instead, with nothing but simple hand tools ~ a 


little patience you will be able to rebind your 


favorites and bind many new paperbocked books 


in cloth or leather! 


The author, twice first-prize winner in British na- 
tional competition, starts with basic principles, and 
in surprisingly easy steges shows you how to col- 
back it, trim it, make boards, 


lote a book, sew it, 


attach them, and letter and tool the finished prod- 
uct. He covers single-sectioned books, multisectioned 
books, casebindings, library bindings, hollow- 
backed bindings and special projects. Nothing is 
nothing is left to 


left out, the imagination, Step- 


by-step instructions and more than 250 photos and 
diagrams reduce the process to absolute clarity. 


To reduce error to a minimum, Mr. Lewis shows 
not only the correct way of performing each oper- 
ation, but also shows the ways in which you can 
go wrong, and what effect each error will have on 
appearance, durability, and ease of handling. An 
appendix summorizes each and every step of the 
process in tabular form. Lists of materials, guides 
to the selection of tools and equipment all make 
this easily the best practice approach to bookbind- 
ing on the a Do not confuse it with hazy his- 
torical surveys; this is a 
serious practical ant designed to be used. 


261 illustrations, 155pp. 5% x 8. Paperbound $1.35 


Dept. 155, Dover Publications, Ine., 920 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me the following books in the 
quantities indicated: 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE $2.00 
___Vanderpoel, THE HUMAN FIGURE $1.45 
Eneiso, DESIGN MOTIFS OF MEX. $1.85 

_Liehten, FOLK ART MOTIFS $2.98 


__Lewis, BASIC BOOK BINDING $1.35 
I am enclosing $_ in full payment. Pay- 
ment in full must accompany all orders except 
from libraries or public institutions, who may 
be billed. Please add 10¢ per book for postal 
and handling charges on orders less than $5.00 
Please print 
Name 


Address — 


City 
GUARANTEE: Satisfaction guaranteed. 
10 day return privilege. Money back if you 


are not satisfied 
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TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 
The Finest 
Cufflink Back M 
Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & enameling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


The loom that any 
WEAVER 


wants. 


“LECLERC” 


FEATURES AHEAD OF 


THE OTHERS, 
Free catalogue on request. 


NILUS LECLERC, 
LiIsletville 13, Que. 


INC. 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available sent on 30 doy approval. 
Pay only for you keep. 

Expertly cut and ge mg these beautiful imported 
gems are perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 
rings, etc. Students will gain experience in evaluating 
precious stone selection from these groups. Available 
are assortments of selected groups, sizes ad cuts of 
TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, THYST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


importers of Precious Stones 


DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


GLUES EVERYTHING BETTER 


GLUE 


Where quality counts, active croftsmen count on trans- 
parent, waterproof, permanent UHU. Fast-setting! Will not 
evaporate! Gives wood, metals, glass, paper, fabrics, mar- 
ble, leather, stone, celluloid, plastics, porcelain, plaster, 
pottery, cement. No other give holds like UHU! 
At Weolworth's and other variety, hobby, 
and hardware stores. 
For wholesale prices & name of nearest decler, write: 
UHU Products Corp., 820 Greenwich St., New York 14, New York 


Kune 
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COUNTERCUES 


Sterling silver pin of subtly sculptured deer 
motif designed and executed by master crafts- 
man Ronald Pearson. $16.50 incl. tax. Direct 
from Pearson, 77 Troup St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Summer color that is sumptuous yet refined 
is provided in ties of handloomed silk made 
in Madras, India, and styled by Tucker. 
In a rainbow assortment of color combina- 
tions. $3.50. At Nieman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. 


Perfect for vacation travel is the 
lightweight luggage case of nat- 
ural wicker woven in Portugal. Size 
is 7 x 12x 6% inches. $5.98. "Round 
the World Baskets, 444 Third Ave., 
New York City. 


Pewter flower-holder for your sum- 
mer’s pickings handmade by Len 
Billing. About 2” in diameter, it is 
$1.50. No C.O.D.’s. Order from 
The Happy Sprite, South Lynde- 
borough, New Hampshire. 


New idea in recirculating wall 
fountains using only smali amount 
of water and regular household 
plug-in unit. This one by James 
Crumrine is ceramic tile in marine 
blue and gray-green set in walnut 
frame. 12 x 20 inches, it is $250 
complete with pump. The Foun- 
tain Mart, 145 SS &., ¥. C. 
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School of black, red, yellow, 
green, silver and gold fish swing 
and swim in currents of air from 
their mobile construction. De- 
signed by Stephen Burr. Com- 
pletely assembled, it comes with 
simple hanging instructions. 30” 
wide and 32” deep. $10.50 ppd. 
America House, 32 E.52St., N.Y.C. 


Cotton rug exquisitely handloomed 
by blind weavers of the N. Y 
Lighthouse Industries comes in 
blue, red, green, and black, all 
with white. Also in pure white. 
18” x 32” is $4.98. Comes in larger 
sizes. Lighthouse Craft Shop, 111 
East 59 Street, New York City. 


Marble mosaic ashtray by Danish 
artist Heide. Flying fish design in 
red, green and black on white 
ground. 8” diameter. $12.50. Or- 
der from Shopping International, 
White Plains, New York. 


Horse on wheels from India in 
handcast bronze is used there as a 
toy but in our eyes is beautiful 
sculpture. About 6” long. A buy at 
$18. Quivera Shop, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Beaded bamboo is strung to make 
a collapsible, capacious and ver- 
satile tote bag that doubles as a 
hanging planter or, lined with a 
scarf, becomes a gay summer purse. 
Only $2.25. At Scandicrafts, Ards- 
ley 26, New York. 


Yay Na 
Ad. 
> 
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HANDWEAVER’S 
YARN BARGAINS 


“A” —Standard pack—$4.95 WHILE 
Actually a $13.00 value THEY 
16 tubes—approximately 4 Ibs. of rayon LAST! 


yarns, each a different color in a variety of 
textures. 


“BY—Deluxe pack—$9.75 
$26.00 value 
32 tubes—approximately 8 Ibs. of rayon 


yarns, similar to “A,” but having added 
rayon and metallic combinations. 


THEY 
LAST! 


“C"—Colossal pack—$19.50 
$52.00 value 
64 tubes—approximately 16 Ibs. of rayon 


yarn and rayon and metallic combinations— 
and every one a different color or texture. 


THEY 
LAST! 


Order Now and pay upon receipt of invoice 
The Above Bargain Packs Actually Cost Less 
Than $1.25 per Ib. . . . and Top Quality Too! 


CLIP SPOOLS * REEDS ° 
HEDDLES * SHUTTLES * 
BOBBINS * SPOOLS * HAND 
WEAVING BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 


® CHENILLE in 3, 6,8, 12 CUT 

© 8/4 CARPET WARP 

® COMPLETE STOCK OF 
GOLDEN RULE LINENS 

* PLUS BIG VARIETY OF 
NATURALS 


All Orders Filled & Shipped Immediatel 
Send for our latest Free Illustrated Catalog and 
Free Yarn Samples 


STAPLE YARNS | LOOMS AND 
REG. STOCKED 1 ACCESSORIES 
(Any Quantity) POPULAR LOOMS STOCKED 
m exciting 
popular colors i FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ° 
| BENCHES WARPING 
* 2/20 WOOL WARP FRAMES * SWIFTS * “SWIVEL 
© 2/18 BERNAT’S FABRI 
2/26 BERNAT'S AFGHAN 5 TYPE” SPOOL-RACKS 
* LOOP WOOL 1s AL STRIPS * ELECTRIC AND 
© RAYON RATINEE & 
BOUCLE i HAND WINDERS * YARDAGE 
° COUNTERS + “ADD-A-WARP” 
NOVELTIES 


WEAVING 


SUPPLY CO. 


Most complete service for handweavers in the U.S.A. 


3186 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


| 
=< 
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Wool & 
Worsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 


TAPESTRIES © PETIT POINT © RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT © WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 


1f not available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


312 EAST 


© 


Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 
Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 


Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 
SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO., INC. 
1710 Jackson Street 


P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 

Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 

oz, tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Beil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on % Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 o2. tubes — 36 colors. 

We heve a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 

mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS — EXOTIC MATERIALS 


weeds. Blocks, and 


Seasoned elephant ivery from Indic ond Africa. Asstd 
chunks, rods and pieces. Special $4 Ib.; “4 Ib. $1.25 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. } 


Gem caging kit. 2 prs. pliers. rough gems, silver wire, chain, 
findings directions, complete $5 


e314 Biack star sapphires. Genuine precious 
beautiful cabochons long. Startling bargain. 50 ea. 


Vivid Vivid chrysccolia. Intense blue-green polished nuggets to 3 aif $2. 
~ We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
#516 cultured barcque black pearls. Unique, lovely. 5/16" $2. 
Lovely white baroque pearts. Same size, drilled, $1. 
Treasure package. 30-50 asst'd. rough, colorful, crystalline gems, \%" to %* only $1. 


Send 25¢ for world’s most fascinating catalog — 
Order today! Your money beck if not highly delighted. 


SAM KRAMER... 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


Painter Enamelist 
Sirs: 
Thoroughly enjoy reading and re-reading your exciting, poetic article 
on Stefan Knapp in the May/June issue. | am thrilled beyond words 
that architects are responding to enameling. 
IDA YORK ABELMAN 
Sag Harbor, N.Y. 
Sirs: 
The improvement in the last three years is most beautiful in this 
magazine—not only in format but literary content too. But oh! to 
see Knapp’s work in color would have been worth the sacrifice else- 
where. 
D. W. NICHOLS 
Tucson, Arizona 
Sirs: 
Thank you very much for all your effort and trouble in chasing me 
down and taking so much care with the article. The Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts saw the article and is purchasing one of the enamels. 


STEFAN KNAPP 
London, England 


Pro- and Counter- the World Over 
Sirs: 

Yesterday I received the March/April 
. WELL, where's the revolution? 


“Scandinavian Revolution™ 
issue .. 

OPPI UNTRACHT 
New Delhi, India 


Sirs: 
. the most exciting piece of literature on hand crafts I have seen 
in years. 
KUROKI L. RIVA 
Lima, Peru 


Sirs: 
. pleased and impressed with the issue. The information will 
be useful on buying trips. 
SILVIA WISWELL 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Sirs: 
. excellent and much needed. I've been waiting for this break- 
through for many years. 
EBBA GADELIUS 
Tokyo, Japan 


Flowers 
Sirs: 
We have enjoyed your magazine a long while now as one that stays 
on a mature level. We are all beginners so short a time and so 
many magazines cater to beginners. Yet once past that stage, one is so 
alone. Do beginners only make a bigger fuss? 

MRS. LEORA OEHRING 

Montebello, Calif. 


Erratum 
Sirs: 
We are delighted with the article on the Botolph Center . . . but you 
say we do not take out a commission from client or artist. True we do 
not take as large a one as a professional church decorating firm, but 
there is some commission taken. 
CELIA T. HUBBARD 
Cambridge. Mass. 


Sirs: 
Fabric page 33 March 1958 credited to Dorte Raschou is one of 
my designs made for the Danish textile firm Unika-Vaev and exhib- 
ited at the last Triennale. | am an American designer living and 
working in Denmark. 
MARY BEATRICE BLOCH 
Copenhagen 


1, a shade variations to each color. 
\ (Somples on request) | 
\ 
| | 
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MARKETING YOUR CRAFT 
by NORBERT NELSON 


YOUR PRESENTATION KIT 


If you said “presentation kit” to an artist, an industrial designer. 
a manufacturer, a salesman and a publicist you would call forth five 
different and distinct impressions in these five minds. The artist might 
think of a selection of his work to interest a gallery or exhibition 
committee. The designer would envision a portfolio of photographs 
and renderings to show the versatility of his designs. The manufacturer 
would probably see a vehicle to display his product and plant facil- 
ities. The salesman would think of a sales kit with actual samples 
fully displayed. The publicist would probably think of story outlines 
for various mass media and a display of past promotional achieve- 
ments. Were there a craftsman in the group, he might well react to 
all five such skills, to a greater or lesser extent. 

A well planned presentation kit that can be modified to serve any 
of these five basic functions is a must for the craftsman taking his 
goods or skills into the market place. In many cases, a properly 
organized, attractive kit can be far preferable to showing merchandise. 

A basic kit should be prepared that can adapt itself to deletions 
or additions and the heart of your sales story remain intact. First, 
you must show what you make. If you manufacture a predetermined 
group or “line” of merchandise, it must include samples or color 
pictures of the complete “current” line. It always should include 
samples or pictures of outstanding examples of your work, whether 
or not you reproduce them—*“show pieces.” If you work on an in- 
dividual piece basis making each object as an original design, show 
the widest diversity of sizes, types of item, colors, textures and con- 
ceptions as possible but keep it as brief as you can. Avoid redundant 
inclusions remembering that it is the purpose of a presentation to 
create an impression rather than to record your life’s work. Include 
magazine notices, newspaper clippings, exhibition reviews, etc., which 
will establish the caliber of your work, if such are available. Finally, 
show how your objects are made. Photos of the actual place where 
you do your production with people working, closeups or samples of 
details which bespeak the handcraft quality of your product or some 
particular feature like a glaze or an unusual weave which set your 
product apart from similar ones should all be included. 

With a basic kit prepared, elements can then be added or deleted 
to meet a particular situation: 

as an artist: you would delete the exposition of your complete 
line but add those specific units which you think might be of 
interest to a certain gallery or museum. 
as a designer: you would want to show all your best merchandise 
designs and certainly any records of public notice, but details of 
manufacture would be unnecessary, as you would presumably be 
working with a manufacturer. 
@s a manufacturer: your basic kit will serve without modification 
to show what you can make and to establish type and quality. 
as a salesman: anything you show you must be prepared to make 
for sale. Outstanding examples of your work, if they cannot be made 
at a price which will interest your customer should be eliminated 
as they will only make the rest of your goods appear overpriced. 
as a publicist: your presentation kit can help you to introduce 
yourself to editors whom you contact. 

It should be light and durable enough to mail as well as carry. 
If it is to be sent to people it should be bound in sales story telling 
order and properly captioned. While black and white photographs 
generally form the heart of any such book, it is now possible to 
augment black and white photos with remarkably good color prints 
from Kodacolor film. Then, if possible, bind small samples of your 
material into the design of the book—fabric swatches, sections of 
worked leather, small ceramic or enamel tiles for color and texture, 
a simple piece of jewelry, finished slivers of exotic wood, etc. 
Foreign elements will add interest. Finally, try to devise some sort 
of simple “give away” if you possibly can which can be left behind 
as a reminder of your presentation—a catalog (even a one-page 
mimeographed form, artfully done), small snapshots of your pieces 
with captions on the back, a set of color samples or—best—an 
inexpensive example of your craftsmanship. 


ARTISTS + TEACHERS + SCHOOLS 


THE HARVEY CUTTER, 
A SAFE CUTTER 


that also Perforates, 
Scores, and Cuts Mats. 
Cuts paper, leather, etc. 

Blades are enclosed for safety. 


Straight cutting blade © Scoring blade @ Circular cutting 
blade @ Bevel cutting blade @ Perforating blade. 
Your choice of blades and board size. Boards from 12” to 36”. 
Write for further information and specifications. 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019K South Vermont Avenue Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsmen, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator, Two-year A.A.S. and 
four-year B.F.A. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N.- y. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


Spring Session: March 17 to June 21, 1958 
Summer Sessions: June 23-July 12 
July 14-August 2 
August 4-August 23 
Hand weaving, Metalcrafts, Pottery, and a number 
of Related Crafts. 


Capable teaching personnel, excellent facilities, modern living con- 
ditions in a beautiful mountain setting. 
Write the Registrar. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional ining with dipleme 
in Crawl Paint 


course Pal Scvip 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. B.F.A. and 
University. 


B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tf 


JEWELRY 

GRAPHIC ARTS 
SILVERSMITHING 
e CERAMICS 

Dey and Evening School 
RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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This sterling bowl and the familie Taper below were designed and executed by silversmith 
Arthur Pulos, author of the guat ¢literial on the facing page. Implicit in their form and finish is 
Pulos’ contention that the Professional eraltaman and the industrial designer are not so far apart. 
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TOWARD A COMMON GROUND FOR CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


I can see little useful distinction between truly effective professional programs of 
training in crafts and in industrial design. Their objectives are so similar that any 
effort to justify a separation is silly. We have for too long expended far too much 
energy to create an artificial and somewhat arbitrary barrier that simply cannot exist 
on a professional level. 

Crafts education in America is now offered at three levels—as an avocational art, 
as a scholarly study of our techno-cultural heritage and as a profession. Industrial 
design education is also offered at three levels—as a profession, as an art and as a 
technical service. There is no doubt that the acquisition of certain basic skills is 
absolutely essential to the practice of industrial design, but these skills are only the 
tools of the designer’s profession, not a substitute for it. 

Like the professional craftsman, the designer must understand and be sympathetic 
to his material and respect its tools and fabricating processes. Unlike the craftsman, 
he is not bound to any one material but can search freely for that substance most 
suitable to his need. Like the professional craftsman, he must be able, if necessary, to 
hand make or direct the making of a prototype. Unlike the craftsman, his 
responsibility does not end there but continues through the adaptation of his work 
to production by others. 

The Golden Age of the craftsman in America is supposed to have been our colonial 
period, yet artisans of the time did not distinguish between industry and crafts. They 
were one and the same as they should be today. The colonial smith used every device 
conceivable in an effort to meet his expanding market. He rolled metal, cast, stamped, 
punched and turned it on the lathe in an effort to meet his need. He saw no reason to 
mark his work “handwrought” or “entirely handwrought.” 

His goal, as is ours today, was perfection of form and service. Any flaws or 
blemishes that occurred were in spite of his best efforts, not as a result of them. 

The corrosion, decay and patina that we admire so much in hand work came after 
the craftsman had gone to his reward. 

In spite of wide areas of common ground for craftsmen and industrial designers, 
they differ in their attitudes toward society: 

Today the industrial designer is obligated to serve society not to reflect it. Like all 
professional persons he must consider the welfare of man. He is primarily concerned 
with the relationship of man to his machine. 

The craftsman who considers himself an artist, on the other hand, owes his major 
allegiance to himself. He must be true to his impressions and seek expression 
according to his talent. His medium is only the means to his expression. He serves us 


best by synthesizing and reflecting our total impact upon him. © —ARTHUR J. PULOS 
Professor in Charge 

Department of Industrial Design 

Syracuse University 
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YOUNG 
AMERICANS 
1958 


by BARTLETT H. HAYES, JR. 


The Young Americans show, the ACC's 
8th competitive exhibition for craftsmen 
under the age of 30, on view at the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts (N. Y. C.) until 
September 14, has been hailed for its dis- 
covery of exciting new talent. The biggest 
Young Americans to date, it brought a 
record number of 800 submissions from 33 


states and Hawaii. The jury pared this 
down to 209 objects from 114 craftsmen 
in 22 states in the following categories: 
textiles 46; pottery 74; metal 66; wood 
22; enamel 1. With the average age 28, 
indicating that the young craftsmen were 
well past school age and already launched 


on professional careers, the largest num- 


Pottery first prize winning bottle in maroon-black metallic glaze with 
blue-pink cast, 14%", is by Henry Takemoto of Los Angeles. 


sm 


Sterling stirring spoons won an honor- 
able mention for Alvin Pine of Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. 
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ber came from New York State with a to- 
tal of 39 of which 20 were from New York 
City alone. California ran second with 23 
represented, of whom 14 came from the 
Los Angeles area, while Michigan ran 
third with 14. It is further interesting to 
note that the largest concentration of 
ceramists was from the Los Angeles en- 
virons while New York City provided the 
largest number of young weavers. 

Bart Hayes, director of the Addison Gal- 
lery of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
was chairman of the jury that included 
ceramist Dan Rhodes, weaver and textile 
designer Dorothy Liebes, silversmith Mar- 
garet Craver and woodworker Wharton 
Esherick. On the following pages Hayes 
gives us his perceptive and poetic views on 
the place of the young American crafts- 
man in the tetal picture of the arts today. 


Bracelet of gold, silver and enamel by Elizabeth Rugh of Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., received honorable mention. 
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Rya rug in vibrant blues, heather, light and 
dark olive wool received honorable mention for 
Richard Dickran Eshkanian of Highland Park, 
Michigan. 


Fiber and dyed plexiglas room divider won 
Textiles first prize jor Ted Hallman, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. 


Henry Takemoto’s sculptural pot, 40”, in earth 
colors with accents of blue, pink and green 
glaze is strong contrast to his first prize winning 
pot on page 10. 


Artists—painters and sculptors—have lost 
or disavowed the useful! connections with 
society that they once had. And the popu- 
lar mind has further drawn sharp distinc- 
tions between the material aspects of civi- 
lization and the volatile ideas with which 
the fine arts are concerned. This has left 
the craftsman in a much misunderstood 
and maligned position, balanced on a pre- 
carious tightrope between the fine arts and 


industrial design. Because he makes prac- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY GUY MOGNAZ 
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. a Burr Sebring’s candy dish in silver 
e and ivory won first prize in Metal; he 
lives in Rochester. 


Ten-joot-high screen of steel, cedar and enamel 
Ke on copper won first prize in Wood for Howard 
~ Duell, Mt. Vernon, Washington. 


Terra-cotta candelabrum, 15”, is the work of Kenneth Green of New Paltz, 


New York; natural earth color with white glaze accenting its texture. 


tical things the craftsman is often deemed 
no artist and yet, because his necessarily 
individual performance denies him the 
economic advantages which the industrial 
designer possesses, he is judged by too 
many a relic—nice but unnecessary. 

The exhibition Young Americans, 1958 
not only demonstrates that such judgments 
are invalid, but shows the progress young 


craftsmen are making. Ideas are fresh, 


forms are self-generated. Respect for the 
past is evident in the respect for technical 
competence; it is also evident in the regard 
for modernity, just as the past was vital to 
its own day. 

Unlike the painter, the artist-craftsman 
is not bedeviled by the popular query 
“What is it supposed to represent?” but 
he is tied by functional demands from 


which his colleague is free. A picture can 


be anything which the imagination de- 
termines; a spoon must be a_spoon. Its 
possibilities are circumscribed. All the 
more inventive, then, are numerous objects 
in the exhibition. For example, stirrers by 
Alvin Pine which can poke, strain, and yet 
exhibit both shape and proportion which 
evolve from the 20th century; or, the silver 
bowl by Burr Sebring —the attenuated 
ivory banded handle of which is drawn 
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from the bottom like the stem of an in- 
verted mushroom; or, the planting bench 
by Krevolin and Constantine—its ceramic 
containers project in depth through the 
mosaic surface to accommodate long 
stemmed blossoms; or, the cheese board 
and spreader by Paul John Smith, as sim- 
plified in its esthetic recollection of nature 
as the vane of a Calder mobile. This sense 
of sculpture is notable in the exhibition as 
a whole, but is particularly insistent in 
pottery. The floriated pot by Henry T. 
Takemoto approaches the “what is it” sen- 
sitivity of the modern abstract sculptor. So 
does the contrasting bottle by the same 
artist. Both are fashioned to be seen rather 
than to function. The jar on legs by Val 
M. Cushing would serve better, perhaps, 
but its form and painted decoration in- 


terest the eyes as esthetic elements, not as 
utilitarian ones. The painted surface is ap- 
propriately abstract and would cause con- 
sternation if transferred to canvas. Here, it 
relates the shapes of legs and bowl and is 
happily acceptable. 

The acceptability of the abstract in the 
non-pictorial arts is one of the incon- 
sistencies of modern culture. The colored 
in the fabric by Ted 
Hallman possess the fascination of stained 


plastic “windows” 


glass and glow like switch lights in a rail- 
way yard, but would have less appeal as a 
painting. The function of art is more than 
to be ornamental; it is to prod the sensi- 
bilties and it need not have an ulterior pur- 
pose to do so. The sensitivity to texture 
is the essence of the pendant by John 
Caruthers, for example. Subtle changes in 


Ceramic and walnut planting bench by Krevolin 
and Constantine of New York is 18° high. 


the color of bronze and silver employed 
are enhanced by the surface itself. It would 
be irrelevant to ask, “What does it repre- 
sent?” The variegated selection of odd bits 
of multicolored enamel, silver and gold 
which compose the bracelet by Elizabeth 
V. Rugh impart an even greater sense of 
texture to the bracelet as a whole. The 
seemingly casual shapes are gathered with 
the abandon of a Jackson Pollock paint- 
ing. but control and order exist in both. 
All the intricate complexities of nature 
seem to be without system until we analyze 
them. The modern artist expresses his in- 
stinctive awareness of this experience. He 
is working with a greater variety of mate- 
rials and the theoretical boundary divid- 


ing painter from craftsman is being erased. 


Young Americans are born of their time. 


Walnut cheese board and spreader by New York's 


Paul John Smith. 
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Modern Art in New 
excerpt appeared in the Yale. 
and. Dessan where she met her Architectural Journal. Regret . space 
“husband Josef Albers. From 1933 to 1949 limitations prevent reprinting f the w , 
she was assistant professor of art at Black article, the final part 
College and ce then een” the pie 


t, designer for indus- ut museum 


... If today, we would go about the task 
of choosing fabrics guided by a clear head 
before we became engrossed in the spon- 
taneous pleasures that color, surface, and 
the “hand” of cloth give us, our rooms 
would look uncluttered, spacious and se- 
rene. They would look animated by those 
qualities of materials that we know so 
intimately from wearing them—from their 


And if we think of 


clothing as a secondary skin we might en- 


use next to our skin. 


large on this thought and realize that the 
enclosure of walls in a way is a third 
covering, that our habitation is a “habit.” 

It is not abundance or sparsity of fabrics 
though that may date our interiors. It is 
as much the way our fabrics are used. 
Today we have no time for frills; we hang 
our curtains from ceiling to floor in 
straight folds. Instead of decorative addita- 
ments they thus become an integral archi- 
tectural element, a counterpart to solid 
walls. Mies van der Rohe was one of the 
first to use them in this architectural form. 
Le Corbusier, in a different way, incorpo- 
rates textiles into an architectural scheme, 
using them as enormous flat wall-panels, 


banners, that carry color and form and 


Weaver Anni Albers as she 


serve perhaps also as sound-absorbing 
flats. Above all they become a focal point. 
as in the halls of his Indian High Court 
of Justice at Chandigarh. 

This is not an altogether new use. Large 
tapestries have for centuries been used as 
pictorial walls and rugs as pictorial floors, 
warming, but principally centralizing our 
attention. A beautiful view, the flickering 
of a fire, the play of water, flowers, all 
serve as such a focal point. If man-made, 
it is only art that is able to hold our 
interest any length of time. There seems 
to be no real place today for “almost art.” 
for embellishment and for ornamentation, 
the elaborated detail. Perhaps it is the 
restlessness of our manner of western liv- 
ing that has to be achieved by a planned 
simplicity, a strong subordination of de- 
tails to the overall conception of an archi- 
tectural plan. When we decorate we de- 
tract and distract. 

Textiles themselves have responded to 
a large degree to this keynote of calm by 
showing, instead of mainly patterns, over- 
all textural designs and solid colors. By 
introducing materials suited to partitioning 
sections of interiors, they have contributed 


specifically to impressions of spaciousness 
and lightness in our living areas, that is, 
to tranquillity. Fabrics, however, could be 
incorporated into the interior planning far 
beyond an occasional partition. A museum, 
to give a large scale example. could set 
up textile panels instead of rigid ones, to 
provide for the many subdivisions and 
backgrounds it needs. Such fabric walls 
could have varying degrees of trans- 
parency or be opaque. even light-reflect- 
ing. They could be interchanged easily 
with changing needs and would bring an 
intensified note of airiness to a place. In 
veil-like 


panels were used to form rooms and to 


ancient Japanese houses fabric 
allow the breeze to pass through. (The 
Japanese movie “Gate of Hell” shows such 
use in early times.) 

Essentially structural principles that re- 
late the work of building and weaving 
could form the basis of a new understand- 
ing between the architect and the inventive 
New 


fabrics could result from a collaboration; 


weaver. uses of fabrics and new 


and textiles, so often no more than an 
after-thought in planning might take their 
place again as a contributing thought. 
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spoke before the first annua! 


Conference of American Crajtsmen in California last year. 
Her fabric on the preceding page is a partition material ; 
the upper one on the facing page is drapery and the fabric 
below it is an opaque partition material. The details shown 
here are in the actual scale of the fabrics themselves. They 
are typical of the kind of weaving Anni Albers sees as being 
highly adaptable to architectural integration. 
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In northernmost Burma near the Tibetan border, a smithy going full tilt. Man 
standing is working a double piston pump bellows made of hollow bamboo 
tubes with a one-way leather valve at the bottom of each; the piston is a stick 
plunger wrapped with rags. Says the author of this article, metalsmith D. P. 
Hatch of the University of Oregon's School of Architecture and Allied Arts: 
“When | think back about those rugged little craftsmen turning out beautiful 
things, using no more than the raw jungle ingredients—jfruit rinds for pickle, 
rock borax, bamboo for annealing troughs, homemade crucibles—and compare 
that with what we feel is required in even a modest shop, I'm jealous in a 
way. | don’t go for this noble-children-oj-the-sun stuff but I believe there’s a 
crajtsman’s ethic involved which is all bound up with man’s basic humanity.” 


Salween River tribesman from the mountains along the Burma-Yunnan frontier 


wearing jewelry wrought of British colonial sterling rupee. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY D. P. HATCH 


ber 


Above: Silver jewelry as seen along the 
Burma-India frontier. 


Below: Functional jewelry —a pendant 
necklace from which hang ear wax scoop, 
fingernail cleaner, tweezers and a razor. 


METAL ARTS 


by D. P. HATCH 


“Jewelry is a woman’s only treasure; it ts 
her dowry when she marries and her sav- 
ings from which she draws to meet her 
needs through life.”—Burmese folk saying 


OF BURMA 


Just south of Tibet and along the edge of 
the Yunnan plateau a great change in 
traditional jewelry is taking place among 
Burma’s highland peoples. Fantastic as it 
seems, the untold numbers of luckless 
planes that crashed into one “hump” or 
another in that part of the world became 
mines of “light silver.” The original source 
of this aluminum nearly gone, old pots 
and pans, and even new ones, are finding 
their way into the crucibles of primitive 
foundries in the hill country. The northern 
Lisu have for countless ages worn a beaded 
headdress with pendant silver bells. These 
are now both lighter and cheaper with the 
new metal, though less valued. The south- 
ernmost Kachin tribe, the Jinghpaw, are 
delighted with the light weight, non-oxidiz- 
ing “silver” replacing their formerly heavy 
bracelets. Incredibly, the raw material out 
of which the vast majority of Northern 
Burmese tribal peoples formerly had their 
personal ornaments made was the British 
sterling rupee. Now that these coins have 
almost disappeared the highland silver- 
smiths are in direct competition with 
aluminum in the bazaars. 

The mountain silversmith is apt to have 
quite an informal shop set-up. Typically 
he prepares his meals and his silver on 
the same hearth in his bamboo basha hut. 
He probably learned his trade from the 
Chinese jewelers who formerly dominated 
the market. Living in a small village, he 
sells through the local bazaar all he can 
make. His annealing trough is a large 
bamboo stalk split lengthwise. His silver, 
from indigenous mines owned by the gov- 
ernment, he buys in pigs on the Burmese 
market. When he can find them, he still 
prefers the old colonial rupee coins but 
he pays two kyats for them, which is 
twice their imprinted value, all silver 
having become greatly inflated. As often 
as not these coins are used in jewelry 
just as they are, rather than melted down 
or pounded out—making North Burma a 
paradise for numismatologists. The Chinese 
supply him through the local hill bazaar 
with borax crystals for flux. He makes his 
own solder by melting commercial grade 
brass together with silver in a simple 50-50 
formula. His casting crucibles he makes 
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Detail of wire and enamel 
cloisonné on sword sheath 
of a@ mountain tribesman. 


Some 5% pounds of brass 
bedeck this Palaung wom- 
an’s neck, south Burma. 


Hand driven lathe spinning a silver or aluminum bowl is typical of the crude tools of Burmese craftsmen. 


Silver wire being inlaid in chiseled grooves; the surface is then beaten flat, filed, polished. 
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CONRAD BROWN 


Handwrought silver is recognized as the highest form of Burmese culturat 
expression. On the magnificent paper-thin repousée cup shown life 
size above, the figures represent nat-devas, mythological celestial spirits. 
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of refractory clay which he buys from the 
bazaar at 20 cents for 34% pounds. He 
creates his own wire from long triangular 
east bars by beating them out into rods 
and drawing them down himself, and he 
pickles the pieces he forges by putting 
them into a boiling citrus fruit soup called 
Makwawsi. 

The typical silversmith throughout the 
jungle villages has only a limited area of 
design within which to be original but he 
makes the most of it. He changes the 
motifs, engraved, repouséed, and appliquéd 
with wire, any way he wants as long as 
he keeps within acceptable styles, but goes 
the limit on chain link systems as every 
craftsman does. He distinguishes metals 
by color only (copper for him is “red 
metal” and brass is “green metal”), still 
doesn’t bother to clean a piece before 
soldering and his bellows is only a bam- 
boo tube with a rag plunger. 

These highland tribesmen increasingly 
esteem the urban Burmese smiths, how- 
ever, and duplicate their work sporadically. 
One highlander was seen using a huge 
silver repouseé bowl for his pickle cauldron 
“because it is a benediction.” 

Further to the south, along the Thai 
border, the fabulous Palaungs with their 
legs, wrists and necks bound in spiral 
metal coils, are among the world’s most 
extraordinarily bedecked people. A tribal 
group known as Pao makes these brass 
coils by casting, planing with axe head 
chisels and burnishing with sea shells. 
The coils are then sold to the Palaungs 
who have them wrapped around them by 
women specialists who are said to possess 
magica! influence over the resistant metal. 
The cost for arranging a neck coil: 40 
cents. The weight of an average set of 
coils is 15 pounds, divided into about four 
pounds for each leg, 54% pounds around 
the neck and the remainder in the form 
of bracelets. The coils sell for about $7 
each, and occasionally some miserable 
woman comes down out of the hills to 
pawn her treasured jewelry to pay off her 
husband's debts (see cut page 20). 

The Burmese who live in the central 
Irrawaddy plain from Mandalay to Ran- 
goon are the most productive. They work 
in gold almost exclusively in the facture 
of jewelry, and no shape is too delicate 
or intricate for them. The average Bur- 
man wears some gold if he possibly can. 
Goldsmiths cast in cuttlefish bone molds 
and solder the parts together with a blow- 
pipe and oil wick lamp. Everything is 
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made to order whenever it is possible. 

The silversmiths of Burma proper do 
almost no jewelry at all, silver being re- 
utilitarian domestic 


served for usages. 


Men work in gold and silver, while brass 
both 


silver and brass are worked in the same 


is worked by women. Curiously 
way, by the stretching method (see page 
37, crarTt HoRIzONS November/ December 
1956), even though brass is so much more 
easily compacted and granularized. The 
silver and brass workers usually gather in 
clusters, whole village areas taken up by 
them, with the silversmiths on one side 
and the brass workers on the other. The 
iron workers who make swords, the Atee 
umbrellas, household 


or gilded pagoda 


hardware and handwrought kettles occupy | 


another portion of the village. The din 
easily locates the metalsmiths for client 
and dealer. 

The silversmiths’ processes are all those 
of the Western Middle Ages, the smith 
squatting and often guiding the object 
being worked with one foot. Snarling irons 
and special stakes are made locally by 
blacksmiths, while the raising, forging and 
peening hammers mostly come from Eng- 
land. The silversmiths work in three grades 
of silver: pure silver coin, (about 10% 
copper), and 50-50, which is half copper. 
The latter is exactly half as expensive, 
looks like silver, and is as hard as they 
can hammer it for durability and scratch 
resistance. The rare British rupees, when 
they can be found, are used for the coin 
silver items. Pure silver is for semi-re- 
ligious use, such as offerings to the pongyis 
(priests) during the shinbyu ceremony 
when a family member enters monkhood. 

No power equipment of any kind is used 
and the final burnishing of silver is done 
by rubbing the finished piece all over 
with soapy water and a bead necklace of 
cowry shells. The most advanced technique 
is that of repousée, and the Burmese 
smiths believe theirs is currently the best 
in the world. Indeed, they may hold the 
record for depth of relief (more than an 
inch with unbroken surfaces in 22 gauge 
metal) and they are able to do three- 
quarter relief with tiny snarling irons and 
chasing tools working alternately from the 
inside with the pitch removed and out- 
side, so that 
their furthest point from the main form 


some motifs are wider at 


than they are where they attach to it. It 


is these most elaborately ornamented 
pieces that are given as gifts within the 


higher echelons of government and priest- 


hood and among various political groups. 
The low embossing more nearly reflects 
Western tastes, however, and it is that 
which finds its way overseas in large part. 

The women who work in brass pretend 
it is essentially a tougher yellow silver. 
Their hammers are specially made by the 
women out of pinkado (iron wood) sock- 
eted to hold fruit wood heads which are 
fitted with cast and peens. 
Brass is raised without concern for its 


brittle nature. No one worries about the 


brass faces 


tension-compression ruptures, so the pots 
split and crack endlessly. The smiths often 
beat right through their work heedless 
of the varying thicknesses produced by 
their erratic hammering. One person in 
each group is a repair specialist and his 
or her job is to solder in patches as fast 
as he can handle them. A finished raised 
brass bowl reveals numerous scars inter- 
stitched on its surface. 

These women work alongside the sword- 
smiths, who do the only iron work in 
which any applied design elaboration may 
be seen. The swordsmiths practice two 
kinds of silver and gold decorating tech- 
niques. One is true inlay of silver and 
gold wire into forged grooves, and the 
other is wire appliquéd by scoring the 
iron and hammering the wire onto the 
surface in curvilinear patterns. The swords 
are then turned over to the silversmiths 
who make sheaths of teak overlaid with 
repousée sheet silver. The sheaths are com- 
monly ornamented with filigree wire pat- 
terns, the cloisonnes sometimes filled with 
enamel. The 
the same way or covered with a chain or 


swords’ handles are made 
spiral wire mail. 

Once these were worn by all Burmese 
but now they are sold to the tribal peoples, 
who carry swords wherever they go, keep- 
ing the decorated ones for more formal 
occasions. The last and most enduring 
patron of the ebbing swordsmith’s art is 
the military; the flashing sheath may be 
observed on all auspicious occasions. 

The metalsmiths, particularly the silver 
and gold workers, are especially interested 
in a secure and dependable market, since 
it takes nearly 10 years to apprentice, and 
a craftsman is not really considered of 
much account until he is nearly 40. In 
Burma this leaves him only about 10 
vigorously productive years before he dies. 
Strangely, a gold or silversmith lives no 
more luxuriously than those around him, 
for his net income is not greater. He is a 
metals craftsman because he loves it. 


BARBARA WHITE: decorative papers 


This particular technique is so new its 
inventor is still looking for a good name 
for it. handmade 


wallpaper, Barbara White's “painted 


Basically intended as 


papers” (the working title) suggest in- 
numerable other decorative uses, from fac- 
ings for cabinet panels to backings for 
shoji screens, from lamp shades to decora- 
tive end papers in bookbinding, or even for 
imbedments in plastic trays. She works on 
18” x 24” sheets of wet rice paper, laying 
in her designs with a brush in Higgins 
colored drawing inks. The facility with 
which she works is perfectly evident in the 
final effect and imparts to her designs a 
good deal of the warmth of the designer. 

Barbara White, 25, graduated from Anti- 
och and attended Pratt for a year. Her 
studio is a romantic top-floor loft in the 
heart of Manhattan. Silk screening was the 
avenue that led to her present involvement 
with paper. Some abstract painting on pho- 
tographic slides that she was doing just 
for fun, however, actually suggested the 
painted paper process. 

In the execution of most of her designs 
the paper is folded. This is sometimes 
done to transfer ink to “bare spots” in the 
design, a sort of primitive printing, as illus- 


trated in the pictures of Barbara White at 
work on the following pages. Folding— 
and the squeezing that usually follows the 
final 
give the work life: the wrinkles are still 


folding—creates the textures that 


subtly evident after the paper has been 
spread out and dried. Folding, interest- 
ingly, also provides her with a control, 
helping to maintain a certain stability in 
the color patterns and serving to differ- 
entiate basic elements in the over-all de- 
sign. The effect is reminiscent of batik. 
The whole process, Barbara White 
stresses, takes considerable experimenta- 
tion. The colors can’t be forced to do fine 
things within restricted areas. “You have 
to study what the inks do—black, espe- 
cially, tends to move out of place—and 
make designs that take advantage of the 
fluid characteristics of Higgins ink on wet 
paper.” The sharply delineated edge at the 
outer rim of color areas—at the point 
where the color stops floating—results from 
the waterproofing solution in Higgins 
drawing ink. The effect cannot be achieved 
with any other media (see front cover). 
Various graphic approaches produce a 
variety of different effects with the same 
materials. Just lightly wetting the glass 
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before laying the paper down on it, for in- 
stance, (instead of wetting the paper with 
a sponge) produces a soft dry print effect 
where the ink is transposed when the paper 
is folded. Colors can be superimposed 
without sullying or lifting an undercoat, 
because even though Higgins inks are di- 
luted, they are waterproof when they dry. 

By employing a variety of graphic media 
Barbara White sees a wide area for de- 
velopment in her intriguingly simple and 
direct process. Water colors produce inter- 
esting effects. Wax resist suggests itself: 
wax (ordinary clear liquid floor wax works 
fine) can be brushed on or stamped on 
with a raw potato into which a simple de- 
sign has been cut in one end. Then the 
colors, when they are laid in, “take” only 
where the paper is free of wax. This 
produces a pleasingly informal, irregular 
quality in the final design. 

Are Barbara White's painted 
hard to come by? Karl Mann Associates 
(16 East 55th Street) sells a selection of 
her work to retailers and decorators in 
New York; some of her customers get in 
touch with her directly. Though busy fill- 
Barbara White 


hopes to try murals in her technique.—c.s. 


papers 


ing orders these days, 


| 


Barbara White inks and folds 


In the series of pictures above Barbara White begins with an 18” 
x 24” sheet of rice paper laid flat on a glass surface through which 
guide lines show to aid in accurate placement of her designs. She 
wets the paper thoroughly with a sponge and immediately begins lay- 
ing in her Higgins drawing inks. First two rows of red dots and two 
rows of violet circles; then the red dots are encircled with dark blue. 
The two outer rows are folded over the two inner rows and then 
folded again into a single row. This is folded in turn into a single 
square and its center, as seen in the last two pictures, is tightly 
squeezed. The folding overlaps all the circles and dots; the squeezing 


runs the red into the violet and also produces radiating batik-like 
wrinkles when the sheet, immediately afterward, is unfolded and 
spread out on newspapers to dry. The front cover of this issue of 
CRAFT HORIZONS was done just this way, but with no squeezing. 
At the right, Barbara White demonstrates another version of her wet 
paper technique. Instead of dots, stripes—first blue ones then yellow 
ones. Next, a similar folding toward the center from each end, but 
instead of folding the long strip into a square, she pinches it to- 
gether at each blue stripe, as shown directly below. Unfolded a moment 
later, the sheet will be laid out to dry and is shown ready to mount 
in the final picture below at right. 
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DANVERS COLLABORATIVE 


In a New Hampshire town 
a young architect commissions 
craftsmen to supply a church's 
architectural art and furnishings 


by JOHN A. CARTER 


An architectural project that fully inte- 
grates the arts begins with a building 
design that depends heavily on the arts for 
its final effect. A budget for art is worked 
up as early as possible to get the client 
used to this “extravagance” and to discour- 
age him, in a sudden economy drive, from 
deleting the art work later on. 

Art in architecture is, of course, the 
architect's responsibility. He's got to have 
a clear knowledge, when it comes to major 
work like stained glass or mural painting, 
of just what such “conditioners” will do to 
his space, guiding the artists in directions 
that will follow the basic architectural 
idea. It is just as important that he estab- 
lish the frame of reference for the weavers 
and metal and wood craftsmen, so that 
the design and scale of their more modest 
work will also complement the space in 
which it is installed. 

In the Holy Trinity Methodist Church 
in Danvers, Massachusetts, I as the archi- 
tect selected the artist-craftsmen, budgeted 
their projects and provided an overall di- 
rection for their work. All the craftsmen 
were fine designers and were naturally 
given a general freedom in their designing, 
although the church architectural commit- 
tee did intervene on occasion. 

Robert Sowers, who designed the stained 
glass, was consulted earlier than the others, 
during the actual building design stage, 
because his work was to be a fundamen- 
tal conditioner of the space I wanted to 
create. Light reflected off the surface of 
stained glass tends to deaden the color of 
light being transmitted by it. Our crucial 


Chancel end of the Holy Trinity Methodist Church in Danvers, Massachusetts, is almost filled 
by Robert Sowers’ stained glass window in the form oj a cross (shown below). The mosaic-like 
areas are pink, ruby, gray-green, pure green, intense light blue and a dark burnt sienna; the 
rest of the window combines light blue, white and pink. 
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light, of course, was the morning light, 
although the chancel window toward which 
the congregation would face had a north- 
west exposure. We had to work out a nice 
balance, both architecturally and with 
glass, between the windows at the two 
ends of the church, making sure that not 


so much southeast morning light from the 


other window fell on the surface of the 


chancel window that its colors washed out. 


I had long conferences with the other 


oF 


artist-craftsmen too. As all the altar fit- 


a" 


tings were to show in silhouette, George 
Salo’s silver cross, for instance, was de- 


signed in a series of receding planes, the 


| 


edge of each one side-lighted against the 


shadow of the plane behind it, the whole 


cross in turn silhouetted against Sowers’ 


window. 


Contrast of wood for collection plates 
with woods in the altar and elsewhere in 
the church were John May’s principal 


a 


problems. 


And from well back in the nave the 


- 
- 


design of Lilly E. Hoffmann’s altar cloth 
had to read as strong bands with metallic 
accents, yet up close the subtleties of 
handweaving could add interest and rich- 
ness to this, the focus of the church. 

There is an enormous potential yet to be 
released in the collaboration of architect 


Above and below: inside and outside views of the nave end of the church. Sowers used cool 


, and artist-craftsman. It is hoped that the 
blues and pinks at the outer edges working toward hot colors in the center—ruby, red, oranges. 


happy results of projects like this one 
may stimulate other architects and crafts- 


men to come together over blueprints. 


John Carter is a young New England architect 
whose office is at 27 Elm St., Nashua, N. H. 


above: John May's wood collection plate; 
George Salo’s altar candlestick of silver; Left 
below: Altar cross of silver by George Salo, 30” 
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glass, older boys do the blowing, masters direct. 


& of handblown glass in Iran today; children as young as six run around with molten 


it is nevertheless typical of the plight of the handcraftsman in impoverished nations that U.S. 


A scene straight out of Dickens is this view of the makin 


Though this is far from “cottage industry,” 


dollars and know-how are trying to do something about. 


ICA 
C technical assistance 


teams of U.s. industrial designers 
and U.S. craftsmen promise some 
exciting results in their efforts 
to aid the Asiatic craftsman 


Not long ago word reached Korea that a trade fair was going 
to be held in Seattle. An enterprising Korean glass bead com- 
pany had heard that Americans use devices called toilets. 
These devices have lids, so why not make a lid cover of glass 
beads and Westernize it with the proverbial American eagle? 
When samples were shown at Seattle they were ridiculed and 
laughed at, to the confusion and consternation of the Korean 
manufacturer—who did not sell a one. 

This pathetic tale underscores the enormous gulf that 
separates an industrial nation like ours from the nations of 
the world whose basic economies are rooted in the crafts and 
agriculture. To span that gulf the International Cooperation 
Administration, a State Department off-shoot, instituted in 
1955 a program of technical assistance as a relatively small 
(cost-wise) aspect of U.S. foreign aid. The program for help- 
ing foreign craftsmen, which has cost more than $600,000 
since it was started three years ago and may climb over 
$1 million in the next couple of years, is part of the proposed 
$2.9 billion foreign aid bill now before Congress. 

A Hoover Commission report in early 1955 is actually 
credited with sparking the technical assistance program; it 
criticized U.S. foreign aid for not aiding directly the crafts- 
men of underdeveloped countries. 

The L.A. went to U.S. industrial designers for help, five 
different firms for a start, and put them under contract to 
institute the present program with surveys of specific coun- 
tries assigned each one of them. Then, interestingly, the five 
industrial designers, almost to a firm, went to U.S. profes- 
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sional craftsmen for help and put them under contract: 
weaver Jack Lenor Larsen is just back from Taiwan where 
weaver Ruben Eshkanian and potter Ricky Petterson are 
stationed; weaver Roy Ginstrom and ceramist Sergio Dello 
Strologo are in Iran; Carnegie Institute crafts instructor 
Robert Gabriel is in Turkey and ceramist Stanley Fistick is 
based in Korea—to name a few of the craftsmen involved. 
Indeed, it can be said that, although the design firms are get- 
ting the credit for accomplishments—and there are several of 
the latter, besides the two giant file cases of reports in the 
Washington office of Edward V. King, I.C.A. operations offi- 
cer—U.S. craftsmen abroad are helping to make LC.A. aims 


Above: Goldsmith and Chapman 
look over crafts brought from Asia; 
Below: Team of Ginstrom and Ca- 
rioti plan a trip across Iran 


a reality. 


All five design firms recognized im- 
mediately that the foremost need in each 
country was an improvement in markets— 
whether internal to cut down imports and 
improve a nation’s balance of trade or 
external to bring more cash into the 
country. But not all of them went about 
their “technical assistance” in just the 
same way. 

Walter Dorwin Teague, for instance, 
would have nothing to do with re-design- 
ing (only re-styling) the indigenous crafts 
of Greece: Russel Wright, on the other 
hand, is not only re-designing crafts in 
Taiwan, its team is inventing brand new 
products on the spot, putting to use native 
skills with native raw materials; Dave 
Chapman is designing and re-designing 
on paper in Chicago and sending the 
sketches to its representatives in Iran; 
Muller-Munk is training Israeli designers. 

Big as the problem is statistically in 
terms of the millions of world’s craftsmen 
who could be helped, the problem every- 
where is really a local one—the single 
craftsman or the tiny production carried 
on at home, the “cottage industry” where 
all too often the “cottage” is a rude mud 
hut and the “industry” merely an archaic 
loom turning out the same designs gener- 
ation after generation. 

Take the small craftsman anywhere 
outside Europe or North America today. 
His principal communication is the Euro- 
pean and American picture magazine from 
which he has gained an enticing idea of 
Western Living, says Dave Chapman's 
Frank Carioti, one of the most widely 


traveled staff members among the design 


firms. Intrigued by what the craftsman 
sees, in such contrast to what he has, is 
it surprising, Carioti asks, that he equates 
his stature in society on the basis of how 
“Western” his clothing and possessions 
may look? In his desire to become as 
Westernized as possible, he is not only 
inclined to sell short the hand skills of 
his native land, but will bastardize the 
indigenous qualities in the design of the 
things he produces himself. Quantities of 
hapless craftsmen like him all over the 
world have become involved in abortive 
and frustrating attempts to simulate by 
hand the machine products of highly 
industrialized societies, and have fallen on 
their faces when they tried to sell outside 
the local market. 

Says William Goldsmith, president of 
the American Society of Industrial De- 
signers, “Results will come slowly—this 
must be considered a long-range plan . . . 
and American designers may perhaps be 
too impatient for quick results. Local 
officials in the host countries may also be 
looking for the overnight success [like the 
success of Italian and Scandinavian de- 
sign in the U.S. market| which they have 
been led to believe is the norm in the 
exceedingly industrialized economy of the 
United States and other areas of the 
Western world In the developing 
nations, designers, educators and govern- 
ment officials must first overcome the 
basic inertia of economic systems at a 
comparative standstill in craft develop- 
ment . . . designers must help these craft 
nations develop improved economies built 
on the countries’ own terms.” 


Above: Mosaic inlay boxes, an an- 
cient craft still done in Iran; Be- 
low: Iranian cane stools, baskets 


Above: Ceramic tile for mos- 
ques; Below: Steel birds in- 
laid with a silver decoration 
are Iranian too 
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Dave Chapman, Inc. 


The contract the 1.C.A. handed Chicago 
industrial designer Dave Chapman sent 
staff members of the firm’s affiliate, De- 
sign Research, Inc., on survey trips that 
in aggregate amounted to hundreds of 
thousands of miles in the countries as- 
signed: first, Jamaica, Surinam, El Salva- 


dor, Costa Rica and Mexico in Latin 
America and the Caribbean; then Paki- 
stan and Afghanistan later on. 

Wherever it went, Design Research 


found a pervading self-depreciating atti- 
tude produced by a 


country’s own 


toward products 


landsmen—almost a _ na- 


tional inferiority complex about home- 
manufactured things. Result: 


products with a merchandisable national 


instead of 


identity, bad copies everywhere—of bask- 
etry done better in Hong Kong, of furni- 
ture done better in Scandinavia, of pottery 
done better in Italy. “But herein,” says 
Dave Chapman, “lies the most valuable 
suggestion we may make: 

“Within the cultural framework of all 
countries are unique skills and materials. 
Perhaps the most important value a de- 
sign program could produce in any coun- 
try would be to re-establish these basic 
indigenous values—renewing the faith and 
pride of the citizens in their own abilities 
and worth.” 

The Chapman people, in the many 
countries they surveyed, were struck by 
parallel problems. Some appear to be 
common to all craft-agricultural econo- 
mies, since I.C.A. design teams in almost 
all countries surveyed turned up similar 
problems. One is the tendency of local 
officials to believe that the real capital of 
the country is “cheap labor,” merely a 
measure of the quantity of workers avail- 
able in any particular field with little re- 
gard for quality of output, and the feeling 
on the part of these officials that only by 
the production of low-priced goods with 
this cheap labor could they hope to com- 
pete in Western markets. But since the 
level of productivity of the individual 
craftsman is almost universally low in 
such countries, cheap labor is not turning 
out to be an advantage. 

The recommendations of the Design 
Research group for the Caribbean-Latin 
American areas it surveyed were more 
broad than particular. It urged, for ex- 
ample, that these countries have a look at 


the highly successful experiment in eco- 


nomic development that has been quietly 
taking place in Puerto Rico. It also urged 
each of these countries, if nothing else, 
to get busy and find some good inexpen- 
sive distinctly indigenous item to sell the 
tourist (travelers return from Spain with 
castanets and from Hong Kong with chop- 
sticks) who is desperately looking for 
something at each port of call that will 
“prove” back home that he did go where 
he said he went. 


Team to Iran 
By 1957 all 
Chapman office had returned from pre- 
liminary survey trips. The next step was 
(Roy Gin- 


personnel of the Dave 


to dispatch a two-man team 
strom, crafts design specialist, and Frank 
Carioti, marketing specialist) to establish 
a program of design assistance for the 
craftsmen of Iran. 

On the basis of findings of this team’s 
one month’s survey, it was decided that 
Ginstrom would stay and Carioti would 
return to the U.S. to serve as liaison, pro- 
viding from Chicago technical information 
and materials not available in Iran which 
might be useful in training craftsmen. 

The Chicago office prepared a series of 
sketches suggesting, for example, new 
uses for block printed fabrics (previously 
used only for decorative throws) in such 
wearing apparel as skirts, shirts, blouses, 
and belts. A rough, handwoven 
striped wool fabric, for another example, 


ties 


was made into covers for decorative pil- 
Other sketches 
application of mosaic inlay techniques on 


lows. recommended that 
boxes be restricted to either lids or sides 
to reduce the time in laborious handwork 
on each unit, permitting more time for 
refinement and allowing a higher output 
as well as a higher price to the maker. 


A Single Loom 

A specialist in fabric design and weav- 
ing, Ginstrom had found that most crafts- 
men working at hand looms were attempt- 
ing to do by hand exactly what automatic 
looms in textile plants were doing—and 
doing better with power equipment. He 
set up a handloom in the Development 
Center of the Ministry of Industry and 
Mines at which he demonstrates, training 
craftsmen to use their looms to turn out 
fabric reflecting the handloom character 
as a mark of quality. These craftsmen 
will in turn train others, and the effect of 
Ginstrom’s single loom is destined to be 
widespread in Iran. 
He has taken embroidery techniques in 


the exciting rich colors of wool used in 
socks and saddle bags in this country and 
adap*ed them to panel decorations on 
sweaters and as the all over pattern on 
sweaters and jackets. 

Ginstrom got 
design of hardware, buckles, and clasps 
to be used with the new garments and 
fabrics he has developed. 

The Chapman design team in Iran was 


joined by ceramist Sergio Dello Strologo 


also into metal in the 


last October who plunged into pottery 
problems, beginning with improvement in 
kilns and working toward better glazes 
and designs. The work of the two special- 
ists-in-residence’ has been combined in 
several areas, as in the design of lamps 
with ceramic bases and shades of hand- 
woven fabric or reed. 

Reports Carioti, though the program in 
Iran has been underway only nine months, 
each of the products carried into “pro- 
duction” by the date has 
been a success by local market standards. 
The current phase of the Design Research 


operation in Iran will continue through 


craftsmen to 


this summer, and may be longer. 


Walter Dorwin Teague Associates 


In 1955 designer Walter Dorwin Teague 
of New York spent three weeks in Greece, 
three in Lebanon and 10 days in Jordan, 
an associate spending longer in the same 
three countries. Greece has since been 
selected for long-range planning on ac- 
count of its rich and wide dispersion of 
handcraft production “in all its intrinsic 
interest, vitality and variety.” 

There is little doubt that some early 
U.S. technical assistance missions left a 
bad taste in many foreign countries and 
here’s one of the reasons why, according 
to Teague: “there has been a ten- 
dency, repeatedly evident, to assume that 
if technical aid is given to craft workers, 
if their methods and tools are improved 
and their designs smartened, greater profit 
will somehow accrue to them automati- 
cally. This is a false assumption, and has 
been proven so again and again as a re- 
sult of these earnest programs. . . . In 
non-industrialized the in- 


any country 


digenous crafts are ancient, usually de- 
veloped in isolated communities to supply 
regional needs. The product is traditional, 
made often by very primitive methods, 
but it supplies a traditional market that 
has no fault to find with it. 


In fact, it is 


prized for its distinctive regional character 
and actually much of its esthetic value 
lies in this individuality.” 

The problem, Teague found, is that the 
craftsmen of the Middle East and Greece 
are under-employed and, without being 
asked to change their designs or adopt 
new techniques, could make much more 
“The real 


handicap is the absence of an organized, 


right now than they can sell. 


fair, modern mechanism for disposing of 
their output in quantity.” 

If Middle East 
through 


Teague’s conclusion: 


and Greek craft workers, and 
them their countries’ economies, are to be 
benefited substantially, the craftsman’s 
income has got to be increased and this, 
Teague thinks, can be done only by re- 
eruiting their numbers to former high 
levels, and by offering them an organized 
system of market expansion to accompany 
such an increase, coupled to a technical 
aid program that would tie in closely to 
the needs of selected markets. He thought 
a good many examples of Arab as well as 
Greek craft culture, far from competing 
with anything made in the U.S., would 
“enrich our lives and bring fresh inspira- 
tion to our designers and manufacturers. 
We need,” he 


mass-produced environment, exactly this 


said, “in our admirable 
kind of refreshment through contact with 
the ancient, authentic wellsprings of man- 
ual creation”—a singular view from one 


of America’s most respected industrial 


designers. An export market distributing 
Arab and Greek craft products of beauty 
and high quality is entirely practical, and 
the volume if well managed would not 
make a visible dent in our trade balances 
or affect any U.S. workers, Teague con- 
cluded, but the amount of money it might 
earn, spread among the workers, could 
make the difference to them between ab- 
ject poverty and a living standard of rela- 
tive comfort and respect. 

Tiny Lebanon and Jordan with a com- 
bined population little more than a third 
Greece's, are primarily agrarian nations 
suffering from too little and seasonal rain- 
fall. Both are short of fuel and raw ma- 
terials. The annual per capita income in 
Lebanon is $125, in Jordan $68. Teague 
was told that every regularly employed 
person may be assumed to be supporting 
14 others in either of these countries. 

In Lebanon Teague discovered a di- 
vision of the Industry Institute devoted 
specifically to the encouragement of local 
handerafts and the promotion of pro- 
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ducers’ craft cooperatives. He decided that 
Jordan and Lebanon together possess a 
volume of craft production sufficient to 
support an adequate development effort. 
Though they do not have internal markets 
capable of absorbing a greatly expanded 
“the 


manual products” of Damascus and Gaza, 


craft production, supplemented by 


Lebanon and Jordan could create enough 
related products of handcraft types to 
“supplant imports, redress unfavorable 
trade balances and command respect in 
world markets.” This initial report recom- 
mended a project be instituted to promote 
the joint welfare of craftsmen in both 
countries and extend its interest if pos- 
sible to all Arab craft products exported 
through the port of Beirut. 
Of Modern Appeal 

These are some of the more promising 


full 


length ladies evening coats of handwoven 


crafts Teague found in Lebanon: 
silk and rayon, the design derived from 
the loose Arab robe called the abeiya; 
Druse weaving, a craft that has faltered 
with the drying up of its market that 
could be revived again; horn handled 
cutlery inlaid with dyed bone designs; 
handwoven silks embroidered or shot with 
gold, some of the finest weaving in the 
world; leather goods of many sorts; Afri- 
can knock-down camp chairs; wool rugs 
of the Gaza type woven with broad stripes 
in the weft, which would have an assured 
U.S. market for the contemporary-minded. 

In Jordan Teague found a lot of silver 
jewelry, some very good, much of it poor 
due to mediocre workmanship; carved 
olive wood créches; and mother-of-pearl 
inlay, Jordan’s main craft industry today. 
Though much of the latter was garish, the 
medium done simply and directly showed 
great promise. Jordanian pottery was a 
disappointment but Teague stumbled over 
something that should interest U.S. pot- 
ters. The Kutabia pottery in Jerusalem, 
which formerly produced work of museum 
quality but has 
death of the great craftsman who headed 


been closed since the 
it, would be turned over to anyone capable 
of running it by this man’s son, a Mr. 
Ohannessian, who lives in Beirut. Teague 
thought it represented “a real opportunity 
if such a man is available.” 

Rich as her history, culture and scenic 
beauty are, Greece is a poor country, with 
her per capita income estimated at only 
one seventeenth of the U.S., and with only 
a third of her 7,600,000 population fully 
employed in productive occupation. Com- 


panies employing 30 or more people pro- 
duce only 3.7% of her national income, 
half of which is derived from agriculture, 
forestry and mining. Small industries that 
employ less than 30 people provide about 
9.5% 


widely scattered over the face of the land, 


of her national income. These are 


for they supply locally the needs of lower 
income groups, the rural people whose 
average annual income is a mere $113. 
Where the need is greatest the hand 
crafts already exist in Greece. Thus it 
was evident to Teague that if markets 
could be expanded for Greek crafts, the 
economic of Greece would be 


augmented at the social levels and in the 


welfare 


regions where it would do the most good. 

He felt the same way about Greek crafts 
as he felt about the Lebanese and Jor- 
danian: that improvement of markets for 
crafts as they are would put a lot more 
people to work than any attempt to indus- 
trialize Greek crafts, arguing that indus- 
trialization only destroys the hand craft 
quality which is the crafts’ best hope of 
survival in an industrialized world. Fur- 
thermore, he tried to persuade the Greeks 
that as soon as they industrialized craft 


production they put themselves in tough 


competition with an area of manufacturing 


and merchandising they did not know 
enough about. Industrial development is 
fine for any country; but where there ex- 
ists a great tradition of hand crafts, that 
tradition should be encouraged and de- 
veloped as simply another concurrent and 


complementary avenue to economic repair. 


Greek Initiative 


Teague discovered that the Greek 
Queen’s Fund (otherwise known as Their 
Majesties’ Fund), originally set up to 
alleviate suffering during the internal strife 
that ripped Greece after World War II. 
had, in rebuilding devastated areas. revived 
a number of local craft industries to pro- 
vide a livelihood for the people of northern 
and northwestern Greece. The project was 
having conspicuous success, except that no 
export market had been provided. 

The Queen’s Fund sends out field 
workers to instruct people in the sort of 
crafts that will sell. Then the field workers 
go back and actually buy up all that meet 
specifications, paying the workers on the 
spot, and shipping the products to Athens. 
There they are offered for sale in the 
Queen’s Fund shop, which does a good 
business but can’t keep up with the supply 
now that the program is really rolling. 


Right: Knitted ski 
adapted 
from _ traditional 
Greek peasant 
stocking in bright 
Below: 


costume 


olo rs; 
Greek weaving 
highly adaptable 
to contemporary 
dec or 


Evening jacket 
based on the Arab 
abeiya is black silk 
with decoration wov- 
en in gold, red, blue; 
Leit: Box made o} 
mother of pearl is 
from Bethlehem. 


Wright team’s Taiwan office; weaver 
Paul Nicholas, team head Petterson, 
Wright and team manager C. R. Garry 


The Queen’s Fund people do not do 
any re-designing as such, only re-styling. 
Typically, it was found that the women in 
northern Macedonia used to knit and wear 
an especially gay two-piece stocking of in- 
tricate, colorful design in which the calf 
covering is separated from the foot. The 
art had fallen into disuse with the advent 
of Western dress and only one old lady 
could be found who remembered it. She 
was put to work instructing classes of girls, 
while others spun and dyed yarn. In 
Athens the Queen’s Fund clothing stylist 
designed smart little jackets for women 
using these bright stockings for the lower 
third of the sleeve or for panels down the 
front. Entire bolero ski-type jackets were 
eventually made from the stocking design. 

“It is this kind of imaginative use of 
craft products that is called for,” said 
Teague, “not the regimentation of the 
workers in factories.” 

The ski costume that evolved from this 
very project was shown in New York this 
past May at an exhibition of Greek crafts 
selected by Teague during his trip. 

Public and New York merchandising reac- 
tion to the crafts was good enough to stimu- 
late Teague to urge the establishment of a 
marketing agency for Greek crafts that 
would have part of its staff in the U. S. 
and part of it in Greece. The Greek office 
would be a complete business operation, 
handling the funds for the supply of raw 
materials, the supply of economic facili- 
ties to the producers and the final collec- 
tion of production for the creation of 
stocks. 

It is also understood that in line with 
Teague’s aim of helping Greek crafts most 
by helping them enter the U. S. market, 
he is in hopes of eventually setting up a 
“Hellenic House” on Manhattan where, 
both wholesale and retail, Greek crafts 
would be for sale on a permanent basis. 
Said Teague associate and senior designer 
Gifford Jackson recently, “The program is 


still in its infancy.” 


Russel Wright Associates 


As has been the case with all five of 
I.C.A.’s contractors, New York industrial 
designer Russel Wright’s approach to the 
problem began with a survey and personal 
tour (in 1955) of the area assigned him, 
Southeast Asia. Instead of simply packing 
his bags and bundling himself and a staff 
off for the orient, he sounded out 150 
U.S. companies first on their interest in 


Southeast Asian products. Letters from 
the companies, while encouraging, wanted 
to know a lot more about the subject. 
Import problems, quality standards and 
reliability of production flow were the sort 
of questions posed. Armed with a list of 
subjects for investigation gleaned from 
these letters, Wright traveled to Taiwan 
(Formosa), Vietnam, Cambodia and two 
other countries that did not come under 
the aegis of his I.C.A. contract. 
Collecting Samples 

Wright collected 1500 items on this 
tour and brought them home for display. 
These were not chosen always for their 
intrinsic value as well-designed objects 
but often in direct relation to the possi- 
bilities for economic improvement of the 
He talked to government and 
went. 


countries. 
trade functionaries wherever he 
Could craft production be increased with- 
out hurting the basic traditions of indi- 
vidual craftsmanship? 

The objects he brought back from this 
first survey were shown in June, 1956, at 
New York’s Coliseum in an exhibit called 
“Southeast Asia Rehabilitation and Trade 
Development” set up to resemble an orien- 
tal bazaar. The exhibit was not a display 
of oriental design so much as a test of 
the reactions of potential buyers to the 
metalwork, basketry, pottery and weaving. 

Questionnaires were handed out after 
people had been through the tent-like 
space (and looked in on films of Wright's 
trip in a separate tent). Based on the 
information that these questionnaires pro- 
vided, Wright and his associates were 
able to correlate U.S. needs and desires 
with Asian abilities to deliver and then 
draft specific proposals for the govern- 
ments involved. 

The activities and achievements since 
that time are impressive. In contrast to 
Walter Dorwin Teague’s hands-off-the-in- 
digenous-designs policy, the Wright organ- 
ization jumped into re-designing with both 
feet and by now have going a so-called 
“Handcraft Promotion and Production 
Center” on Taiwan, a “Handcraft Develop- 
ment Program” in Vietnam and have estab- 
lished a “Handcraft Production Program” 
in the Kingdom of Cambodia in collabora- 
tion with that nation’s Bureau of Mines 
and Industry. 

Taiwan’s Center is operated under the 
overall direction of Russel Wright from 
New York who sends out members of his 
staff on assignments ranging from four to 
26 weeks. There is also a large staff of 
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Larsen assistant Eshkanian supervising 
preparation of grass swatch books; Be- 
low: Taiwan girl at floor loom 


Ricky Petterson, right, discussing with 
craftsmen Taiwan's most promising ex- 
port product, woven grasses. 


Above: Cambodian silver boxes and 
woven bamboo hanging planters; 
Below: Eshkanian and Wright in- 
spect looms at Taiwan center 


Taiwan nations assisting at the Center. 

Fundamentally, it serves as a design 
and production training academy where 
craftsmen and others can learn export 
procedure; it also serves as a clearing- 
house for import inquiries and sample 
production of handcraft merchandise. The 
Taiwan Center is headed by designer- 
director Richard Petterson and project 
manager C. Ronald Garry. Petterson, who 
was born in the orient and speaks fluent 
Chinese, is on leave from his job in the 
department of ceramics at Scripps College, 
Claremont, California. He is well known 
to U.S. craftsmen as a strong force—not 
to say catalyst—in the promotion of 
southern California crafts and craftsmen. 
Grass Weaving 

The Taiwan Center, with its city office 
in Taipei and a country office in Taichung, 
is having considerable success with native 
grass weaving, there being a wide variety 
of interesting grasses growing locally 
suitable to the hand fabrication of rugs, 
blinds, table mats, baskets, screens, furni- 
ture, wall coverings, plastic imbedments, 
lamp shades and slippers. Kenneth Beattie 
of the Wright staff has the title of advisor- 
organizer in grass weaving. Well known 
weaver Ruben Eshkanian, as trainer-weav- 
ing designer, is on leave of absence from 
Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc., the New York 
fabric wholesale house. Jack Larsen, as 
back 
from an active 12-week tour of Taiwan 
and Cambodia. 

Although grass weaving is the largest 


special design consultant is just 


project the Wright team on Taiwan has 
tackled, the program in 1958 calls for the 
development of a good many other prod- 
ucts, from ceramic grille tiles to bamboo 
furniture, from aluminum and _ basketry 
serving ware to scroll rubbings. 

In Vietnam the Russel Wright Asso- 
have been most attracted to the 
possibilities in 


ciates 
commercial lacquerware 
and ceramics, examples of which attracted 
such attention at this spring’s World 
Trade Fair in New York that 12 leading 
department stores saw fit to arrange pro- 
motional exhibitions of them along with 
some fabrics. 

Field supervision of the Vietnam pro- 
gram is the responsibility of Ken Uye- 
mura, for eight associated with 
Wright's design staff and design education 
director of the Florida Gulf Coast Art 
Center at Clearwater. Beattie, Nicholas 
and Eshkanian have been developing grass 
weaving in Cambodia too, as has visiting 


years 


fireman Jack Lenor Larsen, who has de- 
signed some tatami rugs and beach mats 
and some twisted sea grass rugs that the 
team has high hopes for in the U.S. 
market. 

Embroidered Vietnamese hats, ceramic 
temple animal sculpture, dragon masks 
of ferocious mein, pottery planters, lamp 
shades and woven grass table mats are 
examples of craft production directions 
the team is taking. A Vietnam Handcraft 
Promotion and Production Center pat- 
terned on Taiwan's Center will go into 
operation by the end of the year. 

Wright's Cambodia 


to have been concentrating its energies in 


program appears 


weaving. Silk and silk-and-cotton textiles 
in adaptation of traditional patterns and 
weaves (the word “adaptation” is the key 
word here) are being produced in “orien- 
tal color palettes.” Field director of the 
program is Bennet Trupin assisted by 
Mathew Kahn, on 
leave from Stanford University, and his 
wife Lyda Kahn, a professional designer 


of handwoven and power loom fabrics. 


west coast designer 


Some of the other craft areas this team 
fish 


jewelry, 


gets into are: (ornamental) traps, 
carved wood animals, 
silks, silk searves and silver hollowware. 

Russel Wright tackled his LC.A. com- 


mitment in phases, it can be seen, each 


tie-dye 


one an outgrowth of the one before. The 
next phase? As production hits its stride 
in the three countries his teams are operat- 
ing in, it would seem a safe bet that the 
day will arrive when Southeast Asian craft 
production may be reckoned as a force in 
U.S. decorative arts merchandising. 


Smith, Scherr & McDermott 


A contract for Korea went to Akron in- 
dustrial design firm Smith, Sherr & Mce- 
Dermott. In 1955 the company’s Sam Sherr 
surveyed prospects for decorative arts de- 
velopment. It must have been a discourag- 
ing trip. Korea has a wonderful heritage 
in the craft arts but ravaged by the recent 
war and before that occupied by Japan for 
39 years, little is left of the arts and skills 
that once bloomed in this land. Korean 
celadon ceramic was famous throughout 
the world. Korean brass had long been 
recognized for its quality too. The fact is 
that Japan had actually imported Korea’s 
best craftsmen years ago—little was left 
for SS&McD to build on. 

Pegging its program to the ROK gov- 
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ernment’s plans to provide employment for 
more people in rural handcraft areas and 
to expand exports, SS&McD designed a 
pioneering program for showing the Korean 
businessman how to develop lines of mer- 
chandise and how to market them. 

Project director is Chicago designer- 
architect Richard DeHaan, who 
had previously spent several years in 
Korea as an advisor to the ROK. Signifi- 
cantly—and in marked contrast to other 
L.C.A. SS&McD 
rest of its staff from the world of the fine 


Norman 


projects recruited the 
and craft arts: two alumni of the Phila- 
delphia Museum Art School, David Munro 
from the firm’s Akron office as designer- 
merchandiser, and Bruno Kersten with the 
title, “Designer, USA”; and two designer 
technicians based in Korea, Austin Cox, a 
former Cranbrook student, and Stanley 
Fistick, 
from Ohio State University. 

The last four months of 1957 found the 


Akron team ordering vast quantities of 


ceramist and design instructor 


equipment and supplies for woodworking, 
metalworking and ceramics to establish a 
Demonstration Center in Seoul in coopera- 
tion with the Republic of Korea, which 
provided a building and the necessary staff. 

Recently the Demonstration Center, after 
an exhausting series of “political and logis- 
tic problems” was moved into. The center 
does not make goods for sale, only samples 
or prototype models, designing new items 
and demonstrating the use of new tools. 
A number of likely Koreans are being 
selected for study and work in U. S. 
schools and design studios as future Dem- 
onstration Center key personnel after 
SS&McD pulls up stakes. 

Today designing is underway in Akron 
and Seoul and prototypes are being ex- 
changed for market evaluation and pos- 
sible production. In addition to the usual 
brass candlesticks, bowls and trays, the 
DeHaan group is working up some con- 
temporary brass hardware for furniture 
and house building, and hopes to estab- 
with U. S. furniture 
makers in this concern. 

Design Guidance 
Craftsmen who toil over intricately in- 


lish connections 


laid lacquerware and carved wood are be- 
ing persuaded to simplify their flamboyant 
designs and to break away from tables and 
other bulky objects which are inordinately 
expensive to ship. They are being guided 
to produce panels for furniture and table 
tops which, it is intended, may be incor- 
porated into U.S.-produced furniture. 


Grass weaving and bamboo basketry 
similar to the Japanese is carried on in 
Korea and may be feasible, if not for ex- 
port, at least for design improvement for 
the domestic market, which is said to be 
overloaded with the same old items every- 
one is long since sick of—almost identical 
things being made by all manufacturers in 
each field and made for goodness knows 
how long. 

The big question in U. S. craftsmen’s 
minds is whether or not the great Korean 
pottery tradition is being revived. The an- 
swer: only on a small scale at high cost. 
DeHaan is sure the traditional gray and 
pale green celadons have a_ promising 
market; reproductions of museum pieces 
will be tried. Korea can boast some of 
the world’s finest kaolin and clays, and 
although exporting of Korean tableware is 
not presently being considered, the U. S. 
decorative accessories market may soon 
witness the reappearance of fine craft art 


ceramics from Korea. 


Pete Muller-Munk Associates 


In spite of a terrible balance of trade— 
imports still greatly exceeding exports— 
Israel is probably the least “under-de- 
veloped” of any of the countries studied for 
ICA in its program of technical assistance. 
In 1956 Pittsburgh 
Peter Muller-Munk set up an Israel Prod- 
uct Design Office in Haifa (now located 
in Tel Aviv). This seemed to him the most 
natural and obvious method for teaching 
the craftsmen and industrialists of Israel 
“to adapt national skills to modern manu- 
facturing through the application of pro- 
fessional industrial design procedures.” 
Today the M-M design team is doing just 
that in a program aimed at increasing the 
manufacture of goods for local consump- 
tion. The team is assisted by nationals it 
has recruited for its staff, Israelis who will 
take over the office and run it as M-M 
phases out its operation probably late in 
1959. What will be left? “A fully intact 
organization of Israelis,” answers Muller- 
Munk, “with years of training by our staff 


industrial designer 


and an active list of clients.” 

Supported with counterpart funds by the 
American and Israeli governments, the 
office has already designed, under its pro- 
gram, room heaters, a hi-fi speaker cabi- 
net, water heaters, silverware, andirons 


and a long list of sundry “gift items.” 


The SS&McD team: Fistick, 
Scherr, Munro, DeHaan and Cox; 
Below: cottage industry weavers 
in Korea; a magnificent green 
stone elephant; a Korean pottery 


IC A-team-designed objects in- 
clude copper bowl, salad tongs 
and table of walnut; silver flat- 
ware designed by Muller-Munk’s 
Tel Aviv office 
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Because it is so lacking in raw materials 
and fuel for power, Israel's chances of be- 
coming an industrial giant seem non-ex- 
istent. Peter Muller-Munk says it ought to 
think in terms of becoming a “Switzerland 
of the Middle East,” producing specialized 
products to supply the particular needs of 
its people—like water heaters—and to 
start replacing some of its imports with 
products for home consumption, thus put- 
ting to use its reservoir of technical talent 
that has come to its shores from all over 
Europe. Crafts appear to figure in only a 
minor way in M-M’s plans for its Israel 
operation. 

Peter Muller-Munk Associates have been 
in Turkey since January 1956. Turkey has 
an enormous craft potential, as one would 
suspect. Says M-M: “It seems natural and 
logical that part of Turkey's future in- 
dustrial development should be based on 
handcraft skills. 
It is conceivable that with the proper or- 


one of its present assets 


ganization and planning, handcrafts can 
be developed into small business and even- 
tually, if there is sufficient demand, into 
This, the Muller-Munk 


point of view, is worth contrasting with the 


large business.” 


Teague and the Wright. 
The steps proposed for Turkey are three- 
fold: 1) 


groups and cooperatives so that meaning- 


organization of craftsmen into 


ful quantities of goods can be produced, 
delivery dates met and quality controlled; 
2) development of utility products of high 
quality (rather than mass appeal), which 
will find ready acceptance in world mar- 
kets; and 3) distributors and distribution 
systems developed and promotion planned 
to merchandise the production. 


Almost any U. S. craftsman who has 


ever tried to buck the U. S. market would 
have told Muller-Munk it had bitten off 
more than it could chew when it made 
these proposals back in February 1956. In 
its project administered jointly by the 
I.C.A. and the Turkish Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce, Muller-Munk has 
waded right in, nevertheless, and can re- 
port at least a trickle of accomplishment. 
Market Study 

First a Turkish Handicraft Development 
Board was established by Peter Renaud. 
M-M’s man in charge on the scene. Next, 
Renaud, to M-M’s great credit, was sent on 
a survey junket to Italy, Switzerland and 
the Scandinavian countries and later to the 
U. S. to study marketing and producing 
structures and select representative craft 
samples for study. Based on this survey 
M-M planned to develop more than 100 
basic designs. Of these 70 or so are already 
in the works. 

The materials M-M is working in during 
this first phase of its Turkish operation are 
wood—Caucasian walnut and other hard 
stone—decorative ones called 
fiber—woven 


woods: 
Erzerum and Hacibektas; 
cane, reed and split woods; meerschaum 

-a natural mineral unique to Turkey. 

M-M plans to combine the work of sev- 
eral crafts in some of the ultimate produc- 
tion, hoping this way for a greater variety 
of craft articles. A number of craft co-ops 
have been well established since the first 
of the year, reports M-M, with quality 
standards defined and a final selection of 
sample items readied for exhibition this 
summer in Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. 
Some of the items are traditional, others 
are “new concepts based on Turkish tra- 


ditions.” —CONRAD BROWN 


Hacibektas stone bowl designed 
in Muller-Munk’'s office in Ankara 
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Within the past postwar decade indus- 
trialization in Asia has swelled from a 
trickle to a tide. Month by month its 
momentum is more clearly visible, but 
even now, with its full volume still indis- 
tinguishable in the future, it has engulfed 
once unchallenged markets—the vanish- 
ing domain of the traditional handicraft 
workers. 

For those who see in this mounting 
surge the best hope of rising incomes 
and living standards for the masses, there 
is only regretful acknowledgement of the 
plight of the artisan classes who consti- 
tute its present victims. Yet the day will 
come, they predict, when the handwork- 
ers too will benefit if their decimated 
ranks retain the creative and the highly 
skilled among the operators of the loom, 
the lathe and the pottery wheel. 

Out of the prosperity to come, these 
proponents argue, limited but permanent 
luxury demand is certain to emerge. In 
both the domestic and the foreign sphere, 
they forecast, higher unit prices will be 
paid cheerfully for the lesser volume of 
output, permitting the proficient hand- 
crafter to sustain himself more adequately 
than under current conditions. 

In the realistic present, hundreds of 
thousands of craftsmen are more con- 
cerned about the squeeze of competition 
from the plastics and synthetics indus- 
tries than in contemplating possibly easier 
conditions in an uncertain era, yet to 
dawn. The situation is graphic, and the 
rivalry is growing. 

The machine age came tardily to the 
orient, but the evolutionary process will 
parallel that of Western lands except in 
its accelerated pace, economists comment. 
Progress will be quicker, they promise, 
because it will skip stages of gradual 
emergence of numerous techniques al- 
ready established in other lands. 

Everywhere in Asia new factories are 
springing up, turning out in almost diz- 
zying quantities volumes of household 
articles, toys, clothing, footwear and con- 
tainers at prices far below levels the hand- 
worker can afford to meet. 

In the region, where minimum per capita 
incomes are the rule, quality bows to the 


price tag. The machine-made product 


wins consistently wider acceptance, espe- 
cially since the battle for customers is no 
longer confined to competition against 
imports, but has spread with the multi- 
plication of mechanized plants, and is 


Threat of extinction for ancient crafts in Asia? 


localized as well, on the domestic front. 

Resulting dislocations have generated 
worried speculation in various countries 
about the dilemma of the crafts workers 
and the rise of unemployment among 
them. At Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, during 
the March session of the United Nations 
Ee ie C for Asia and the 
Far East, the theme was deliberated by 
representatives of various governments. 

The discussion was inconclusive. E.C.S. 
Paul, acting director of government in- 
dustries in Ceylon, expressed apprehen- 
sion particularly about the threat posed 
to the leather industry by plastic counter- 
parts of some products. He doubted that 
technical improvements would be ade- 
quate to halt the trend. 

A. Soenartadirdja of Indonesia com- 
mented that small-scale industries suf- 
fered from irregular supplies of raw ma- 
terials, lack of foreign exchange, poor 
transport, absence of managerial “know- 
how” and insufficient marketing facilities. 

Opposite views were voiced by Mr. 
Nguyen-Van-Khai of South Viet Nam and 
by N. Subramanyan of the Ministry of 
Commerce of India. The Vietnamese dele- 
gate reported that in 1954, family weav- 
ing in his country had been practically 
eliminated by competition from imports. 
But in 1955 weaving cooperatives were 
formed which by last year had doubled 
the production and generally improved 
conditions. 

The Indian spokesman recalled that in 
earlier years synthetic rubber had simi- 
larly posed a threat to natural rubber. 
Despite the improvements made in the 
synthetic types, he pointed out, certain 
uses for natural rubber remained, from 
which it could never be ousted. It would 
be a test of ingenuity to devise new uses 
for other products as well, he added, and 
he doubted that the gloom expressed was 
justified. 

Observers familiar with conditions in 
the Asian countries, however, agree that 
the problem is growing, but the majority 
reflect confidence that the current con- 
ditions constitute a passing phase—a crisis 
that must and will be met. 

India is well out in front, they report, 
with governmental measures designed to 
cushion the transition period for the hand- 
workers, It has asserted control over the 
number of mechanized factories that may 
be launched in a given period, and over 
the locations in which they may build, 


by KATHLEEN McLAUGHLIN 


with due regard to the labor force and the 
unemployment that may ensue. 

Part of the earnings of the profitable 
large operations are being earmarked as 
minor subsidies for the “cotton indus- 
tries,” which are being steered gradually 
toward the status of mechanized, “feeder” 
units for the larger plants. In the interim 
they also benefit from tax exemptions, to 
help meet the expanding competition of 
the automation era. 

Encouraging patterns of consumption 
are also developing, the experts declare. 
There is the now established conversion 
of the batik industry in Indonesia, for 
example. Where formerly every Indone- 
sian woman wore a batik skirt, hand- 
made at little cost, they currently appear 
in cheaper, machine-produced western 
skirts, but cherish for their “Friday best” 
a native batik costume for which they have 
paid considerably more. 

In Japan an identical development has 
occurred with the kimonos that once 
dominated the landscape. Western dress 
is the rule and the cheapest types of 
kimonos no longer find a market. The re- 
maining producers of the handsomer, 
deftly fashioned and embroidered models 
command an enduring sale—at unprece- 
dently higher prices. 

In Burma the shift affects only the 
upper part of the costume. The Burmese 
still use their native silks for many of the 
skirts, but have succumbed to the lure of 
nylon for the waist—as conscious as West- 
erners of its coolness and the ease with 
which it launders. 

In Thailand a single American, James 
Thompson, has carved out a niche for 
himself and won international acceptance 
for the exquisite Thaibok silks of the area 
through a determined program of mod- 
ernization and adaptation to the quality 
and style standards of the export mar- 
ket. Anyone who has seen the technicolor 
production “The King and I” will recog- 
nize Mr. Thompson’s masterpieces in the 
costumes worn by the cast. For his dedi- 
cated effort he has won the gratitude 
both of the Thai government and of the 
silk weavers whose cause he has espoused. 

He has demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of th ds that handcrafts, if properly 

ged, c t only survive but flourish. 


Kathleen McLaughlin is a N. Y. Times corre- 
spondent at the United Nations in New York. 
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Salvatore Fiume’s commedia dell’ arte 


“Having a wonderful time.” might well be 
the signature of Italy's Salvatore Fiume. 
His ceramics and basketry, the expression 
of a highly individual and utterly charm- 
ing personality, bear out his saying, “If 
one reaches enjoyment of oneself, one can 
laugh even with death.” 

Propelled by a diverse and rollicking 
imagination, he makes huge _bird-like 
figures in basketwork, ceramic dishes in 


three dimension in which knights on horse- 
back disappear behind castle walls, winged 
pottery griffins, landscapes of people who 
grow out of the hills like Umbrian villages. 
Last October he designed the sets and cos- 
tumes for the production of Aida that 
opened London’s Covent Garden Opera 
season. He’s particularly proud of the wigs: 
string and jewels in exotic shapes and 


colors. 
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Fiume’s studio, a structure in a rambling 
country lumberyard in Canzo, a village in 
the lake country North of Milan, he de- 
signed himself: a series of sculptured 
spaces full of surprises, one filled with the 
shape of a monster basketry bird, another 
filled with hundreds of tiny unfired pottery 
chickens, or, in a small rock garden, a 
pair of pottery ladies in conversation. 

Here he lives with his wife, an elemen- 
tary school teacher whom he met while an 
art student in Urbino, and his two chil- 
dren: Luciano, 16, an avid jazz fan, and 
Laura, 4. The living area of their rambling 
house is airy, modern, and filled with his 
paintings and “cotte”—ceramics. 

The spirit of high comedy in its most 
profound dramatic sense which pervades 
all his work, he ascribes to his experience 
as a child in Comiso, Sicily, after the first 
world war, when he used to watch his 
carpenter father make coffins. “I became 
accustomed to the idea of death as a day 
of springtime after the winter. Death be- 
came a joke.” Surprisingly shy and quiet, 
Fiume’s brown eyes light up and twinkle 
and his quiet voice becomes ebullient as 
he recounts his adventurous past: “For 
two years after coming to Milano (1936- 
1938) I hid from the Fascist militia. | was 
an ‘irregular’ because I had no fixed home 
and would be sent away. I slept in the 
station. | always kept one lira in my 
pocket, so that I was one step above the 
mannequins in the shop windows. Prob- 
lem: Should I spend it or not? What if I 
fall under a tram? Then I met a reporter 
who covered the night courts who invited 
me to come and sleep at the police sta- 
tion.” The reporter invited him home, 
where, because Fiume told good stories, 
the family took him in for a year. When 
the carabinieri caught up with him to 
make him a cadet-recruit Salvatore loved 
it, seeing himself already an officer, shin- 
ing in his uniform and clicking his heels. 

In 1937 and 1938, Fiume contributed 
sketches and short stories to the news- 
paper Corriere della Sera. Out of the 
army, he worked at Olivetti Technica- 
Organizatione as art director from 1938 
to 1948. In 1949 he went to Canzo, where 
he lives now. “Rafaello Carrieri, the 
critic, saw my drawings and knew the 
dissipated life I'd been leading. He told 
me ‘Either you work or you'll ruin your- 
self, and one day you'll wake up to find 
you're 50 years old.’” Fiume worked and 
has been working ever since. 


Salvatore Fiume designed 
and built his own studio, 
the shape of the rooms re- 
flecting his notions about 
pottery, examples of which, 
scattered about, are all in 
his own droll and thor- 
ough Italian style. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


CLEVELAND MAY SHOW Way /4-June 22 

Cleveland’s annual May Show, the first to be exhibited in the new 
galleries of the enlarged Museum of Art, maintains its growing 
reputation as the country’s largest and most impressive regional ex- 
hibition in this, its 40th year. Sharp cutting was evidenced in the 
jury's selection, with 888 works by 354 artists and craftsmen from 
the Cleveland area chosen from 4160 by 761 entrants. Yet the show 
was larger than last year. 

Movable partitions in the museum’s new building broke up long 
gallery vistas and enabled crafts, paintings and sculpture to be dis- 
played together in unified settings. There is real enthusiasm in Cleve- 
land for the crafts and the visitors to the show frequently inspected 
the cases of jewelry, enamels, pottery and silver for possible purchases 
before turning to the paintings. 

The jurors were Adelyn D. Breeskin, director of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art; Frederick A. Sweet, curator of American Painting 
and Sculpture at the Art Institute of Chicago; and Paul B. Arnold, 
associate professor of fine arts at Oberlin College. 

The award for Excellence in Craftsmanship was presented to 
Toshiko Takaezu for her group of ten pieces in the pottery class. She 
also won the special award for pottery. 

The first prize in pottery went to Charles Lakofsky for his entry 
of nine porcelains; second prize went to Dorathee Manbeck for four 
stoneware pieces. Leza McVey took third prize for an ambitious free- 
form stoneware vase. This piece deserves special mention for its 
vastly successful surface treatment of Cornwall stone glaze. 

The ceramic sculpture was rather limited and somewhat disap- 
pointing, although Fern Giorgi’s first prize group, the “Joneses 
Next Planet” was amusing and made appropriate use of the medium. 

Jewelry was dominated once again by the elegant design and 
superb technical ability of John Paul Miller, whose four entries in 
gold received the first prize. Again he took natural forms such as 
the argonaut and the water beetle and adopted them, stylized to forms 
of elegance and interest and then enriched with cloisonné enamel 
and granulation, both expertly handled. This year besides his pins, 
pendants and earrings, he contributed a necklace of gold beads whose 
convex surfaces are decorated with sea form motifs in granulation. 

Silverware other than jewelry showed the consistently outstanding 
performance of Frederick A. Miller, whose five pieces represented 
the best kind of contemporary design executed with the flawless skill 
of an accomplished and creative silversmith. His ivory handled water 
pitcher has great appeal because of its simple and completely 
satisfying shape. Second prize went to Solve Hallqvist for a wine 
decantur and third prize to Ruth Erickson. 


Sterling silverware by Frederick 
4. Miller 


In the enameling on metal class the special award went to Charles 
Bartley Jeffery for two religious pieces where ebony was used in 
combination with silver cloisonné. Kenneth Bates who was awarded 
third prize presented new shapes. 

Edris Eckhardt continues her fascinating and successful work with 
glass and received first prize in this medium. The furniture class 
was small and Albert Strom’s walnut desk with a cane front the only 
entry of special interest. Here the lines were pleasing and the two 
materials rather nicely combined. Richard Abell took a first prize 
both in weaving and in printing on fabric. His most ambitious entry 
was a large flossa rug in which he combined reds, oranges, yellows and 
blue to achieve a bold effect. Toshiko Takaezu and Mary Balzer also 
took prizes in weaving. 

Since 1919, 2,570,550 people have visited the Annual and made 
purchases totaling $556,971.50. —FRANCIS TAFT 
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AKRON MAY SHOW April 29-June | 

Akron’s thirty-fifth annual May Show was, according to LeRoy 
Flint, director of the Akron Art Institute where the exhibition was 
held, “one of the finest ever. The statistics show that despite a record 
number of entries the show itself . . . [was] . . . a little smaller 
than usual. This reflects a trend that seems to be fairly universal for 
juries recently and we are witnessing a tightening up in regional 
shows all across the country . . . The vital statistics are as follows: 
1001 objects were submitted by 212 artists and craftsmen. Of these, 
the jury selected 305 objects by 120 people.” Crafts constituted 
approximately one-third of the exhibition, with 116 objects by 38 
craftsmen, many of whom also showed in painting and sculpture. 

After functioning as a group to make the selections, each jury 
member made honor awards individually. William Woolfenden, cura- 
tor of education, Detroit Museum, made awards to: Virginia Allan- 
son for an enamel tray; Luke and Rolland Lietzke for four porce- 
lains: Arden, Paul and J. E. Riddle for a chair; and to Irving 
Achorn for a kite. Juror Wilbur Peat, director of the Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, made awards to: Doris Fankbonner, for a 
ceramic and Mary Ellen McDermott for enamel plaque. Juror Dean 
Ellis, painter New York, made an award to Mary Ann Scheer for 
seven sterling silver pieces. 

It is interesting to note that Don Drumm who received the unani- 
mous award of the jury members for his sculpture, also showed pot- 
tery, jewelry, painting, drawing and prints—the largest number of 
objects and most versatile in media by one exhibitor. 


Pottery by |. to. r.: 
Edith Franklin, 
Jean Withey, 
Charles Lakojsky, 
Floy Shaffer 

at Toledo 


TOLEDO ANNUAL 4-25 

Among the local May shows in the Ohio scene, the Toledo artists’ 
annual function indicates that the quality of activity in the arts and 
crafts of that area is comparable to that of the larger centers. Held at 
the Toledo Museum of Art and sponsored by the Toledo Federation 
of Art Societies (a council of 15 Toledo art groups) this exhibition 
celebrates the fortieth annual. From 1012 entries by 281 entrants, 
the jury chose 223 by 120 artists and craftsmen. Of these 114 items 
were crafts. Award winners in ceramics included: Floy Shaffer, 
Bonnie & William Staffel, Clyde E. Burt, Naoma Powell; in metal- 
work: Harold Hasselschwert, Eva S. Klein; in textiles: Bell Schuh, 
George & Jeanette Cranch, Dorothy Mescher. The jury consisted of: 
LeRoy Flint, director, Akron Art Institute; David Mitchell, art instruc- 
tor, Wayne University; Toshiko Takaezu, craft instructor, Cleveland 
Institute of Art. 

The collaboration of the Toledo Federation and the Museum of 
Art to produce this show bears interest for groups everywhere. The 
Federation decides policy for the show, elects the jury, collects prize 
money. A museum staff member supervises entries, jurying and hang- 
ing of the exhibition. In addition, the museum pays for catalogues. 


MIDWEST POTTERS April 6-27 

The annual juried exhibition of the Midwest Potters and Sculptors 
at the Evanston Art Center featured 78 pieces of earthenware pottery, 
stoneware sculpture, and glass. The jury consisting of Margaret Stier- 
lin, Zeke Ziner and Julia Workman, awarded prizes to the following: 
Edna Arnow, Michael and Frances Higgins, Earl J. Hooks, Charlotte 
Aronson Newfeld, Rita Sargen Simon and Rosemary Zwick. 


Miz. 


Diverse One-Man Shows in May 
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BEAUX ARTS April 19-May 20 

Craftsmen have been relatively unexploited in the Central Ohio area 
although it is in the midst of a fertile craft center. This was a prime 
factor in the concept of an invitational craft show for the Beaux Arts 
Club of the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Beaux Arts was overwhelmed at the ready response of craftsmen 
of the highest caliber. Most of the 34 craftsmen in the show are 
teachers, indicating the influences on future craftsmen coming from 
the Midwest. 

The ceramics were perhaps dominated by stoneware although the 
work of Leon Moburg, Tom Sellers and Clement Giorgi showed inter- 
est in glazed effect and surface decoration. The light airy silk screened 
designs of William Ward, the textural woven lengths of Sara Anliot, 
the woven panels of Mildred Fischer, the translucent quality of the 
enamels of Dorothy Harkins and Helen Worrall, the jewelry of 
Charles Jeffery, Norman Magden and John Shepard were all focal 
points of the show. 

Among other well-known names were: Toshiko Takaezu, Kenneth 
Bates, the Lietzke’s, Clyde Burt, the Winters, and Edris Eckhardt. 


Wall hanging by Bertha White 


REPORT FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Handweavers’ Exhibit Way /9-July 19 
The Yarn Depot is a friendly, sunny little basement shop in down- 
town San Francisco with windows looking out on a tree-shaded court- 
yard. Any exhibit there faces the competition of a half-dozen or so 
looms and open shelves bulging with beautifully textured yarns of a 
myriad subtle colors. The current display—outstanding pieces from 
each of the 26 Guilds which participated in the California Hand- 
weavers’ Conference held May 10-11 in Santa Rosa—might have 
shown to better advantage in more subdued surroundings, but on the 
whole, held their own quite admirably. 

The exhibit includes rugs, wall hangings, stoles, table mats, run- 
ners, bags and other small pieces, as well as drapery, upholstery and 
clothing fabrics. Of special interest is a restrained multi-colored 


Lejt to right: stoneware planter by David Weinrib at Bonniers, New York City; enamel on steel “Rare Bird” by J. Anthony Buzzelli at 
Country Life Art Centre, Long Island, N.Y.; relief painting in concrete with ceramic inlaid “Telepathy” by Harris and Ros Barron at 
Kanegis Gallery, Boston, Mass.; hanging stoneware planter by Charlotte Malten at Brentano's, New York City. 


wall hanging by Jane Barnes of Los Gatos (best in show for tapestry), 
executed in a combination of rayon, cotton and wool. Outstanding 
also are a linen wall hanging by Dorothea Gregg with an oriental 
motif laid in with black silk noil and a small tapestry in variegated 
blues by Bertha White of Redwood City. Other best in show pieces 
were: for yardage, a green, blue and magenta striped fabric by Pauline 
Mac Beath of Oakland, in fine wools and mohair loop: and for drapery, 
a loose open weave of white cotton, rayon and nylon by Mrs. N. J. 
Frayn of Redwood City. 

Discovery Vay 22-29 

Macy's of San Francisco belatedly “discovered” the wealth of artistic 
talent in the Bay Area with an art show in which 22 local art asso- 
ciations and the four major museums of the area were represented. 
The show was selected, staffed and judged by the artists themselves, 
and although some nationally known artists participated, the major 
emphasis was hoped to be placed in uncovering new talent. 

The Mills College Ceramic Guild was represented mainly by a few 
familiar and well-known names with a preponderance of utilitarian 
ware skilfully executed in the traditional vein. The San Francisco 
Potters’ Association included work from a greater number of lesser- 
known but equally skilled potters with a good sampling of pots which, 
on the whole, seemed closer to the experimental and expressive ap- 
proach. Two small cases of jewelry by members of the Metal Arts 
Guild displayed some well-executed pendants, hair pieces, cuff links 
and rings. Helen and Hawthorne Tilton were the sole representatives 
of local hand weavers and participated in the daily art-in-action 
demonstrations. 

While the show was a far cry from being truly representative of the 
talent in the area, it was at least, a beginning in bringing the public 
closer to the artist on a meeting ground which is frequented by far 


more people, unfortunately, than the museums. YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


SAN DIEGO May /8-June 15 
Expression was the keynote of the 15th Spring Show of the Allied 
Craftsmen of San Diego at the Fine Arts Gallery. It featured the work 
of its 37 members and two guests in an exhibition that revealed the 
scope of this fine group and spanned the gamut of the craft field 
ceramics, weaving, enamels, jewelry, metal sculpture, mosaics, printed 
fabrics, stitchery. Guests this year were John Smith (Los Angeles) 
with tapestries and Malcolm McClain (La Jolla) with pottery. Com- 
menting on the show, Marge Loring, the group's president, said: 
“Craft tools and materials are used now as expressive media in the 
same way the painter uses his brush and oils . . . the artist-craftsmen 
of today explores the expressive possibilities of his materials and 
produces an article which may or may not be utilitarian but cer- 
tainly is an esthetic statement.” 

In his review in the San Diego Union, Dr. Armin Kietzmann writes: 
“The exhibits give an ample . . . opportunity to find out which positien 
the individual craftsmen take. Comments offered by a number of them 
reveal their thoughts and feelings around such principles. 

“Jack Boyd, showing panel sculptures and jewelry. aims to re-create 
in materials his ‘responses’ and to achieve by a spontaneous con- 
struction an original design of nature .. . 
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“Jeweler James Parker stresses the artist's vision against a mere 
mastery of technique and materials . . . Guest exhibitor Malcolm 
McClain, who shows vigorously cut . . . stoneware, sees no limits or 
restrictions in the medium. “We are just beginning to explore its 
possibilities; the only limit is myself and I try to conquer this by 
developing these new forms.’ Enamels and words of Ellamarie and 
Jackson Woolley speak of a seeking of relationships between geometric 
schemes and color, their ‘ambivalence . . . in an essentially flat com- 
position.’ In weaving, a combination of interesting and sensitively 
chosen materials with an inventive and sound structure, is, in the words 
of Eve Gulick, ‘much like the best of contemporary architecture.” ” 


Stacking ashtrays by 
Varg Loring; 
mobile by Phyllis Wallen 


TEXAS REPORT 
Porter-Hardt-Stephen April 6-May 3 

A three-man show for Texas craftsmen John Swiss Porter, ceramist; 
Blanche Hardt, weaver; and Francis B. Stephen, jewelry designer 
was held at the Laguna Gloria Craft Gallery. 

The stoneware pieces by John Swiss Porter are varied and pleasing 
in form but most outstanding for their luminous color. The pieces are 
especially interesting at close view, where the mingling of the colors 
often produces an iridescent effect, as in the large blue vase with 
flecks of blue and violet rising out of the black-gray tones of the base. 

The weavings by Blanche Hardt are noteworthy for the warmth and 
delicacy of their color, created by the mingling of pastel threads with 
varied white tones. A stole composed of cream-colored, silver, and 
white strands fused together, is an especially elegant piece. 

The jewelry by Francis B. Stephen have grace of line and shape 
based upon representational forms. One of the simplest but most beau- 
tiful is the gently curving silver pin with the thorns. —BEVERLY DAVIS 
University of Texas 


CHARLES SUCKLE April 20-May 9 
An exhibit of ceramics, jewelry and wrought iron by Charles Suckle 
of Southwest Texas State College, was presented at the college in the 
Fine Arts Gallery. Comprehensive in scope, this exhibition demon- 
strated his amazing productivity—over 200 pieces, all completed within 
the last two years—versatility, and superb craftsmanship. The hand- 
some silver jewelry is both massive and elegant, and many of the 50 
pieces carry stones cut and polished by him. The ceramics range from 
bells and wind chimes—mounted on hand-wrought iron frames— 
through classic shapes to free forms; they are both wheel-thrown and 
hand built. Suckle has also experimented with additives to his clay 
bodies: breakfast cereal, for example, which burns out in the firing, 

DAVID BRADLEY 
Texas Fine Arts Association 


leaving only texture. 


DESIGNERS-WEAVERS OF WASHINGTON Apri! 20-May 17 

The Designer-Weavers of Washington, D.C., is a small group of nine 
experienced professional weavers. None of them are free to devote all 
their time to weaving, but being highly trained, they produce and 
sell a steady stream of work. Organized only two years ago, this show 
‘was their first group exhibition and was held at the Domino Gallery 
in Georgetown, which is the center for much of Washington's art life. 
Exhibitors were: Elizabeth Fast, Ella Bolster, Melvin Rebhahn, Helen 
‘Wood, Hortense Amram, J. Anderson, Lucy Waterhouse, Anne Blinks 
and Parmely Daniels. HORTENSE AMRAM 
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LAURSEN-OREAR April 13-May 5 

Two Michigan potters, Elizabet Laursen and Gordon Orear, in a 
joint show at Gallery 4, Detroit, made a strong personal statement 
through contrasting concepts of space, restrained dark iron glazes 
and the varied colors of reduction-fired stoneware. 

The bouyancy of Elizabet Laursen’s spherical or ovoid shapes poised 
on small triangular bases was heightened by spots of dark glaze and 
finely tooled spiraling ridges. Small bowls were pebble smooth and 
glazed only a shallow upper surface. Contrasting in formal approach 
was Orear’s strict geometric structure with a fine control of propor- 
tion and glazed or unglazed accents on opposing planes. 


CRAFTS HERITAGE April 20-October 
Our Heritage in Crajts at the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
shows the work of American craftsmen of the past and of the present 
in metal, wood, ceramics and textiles. 

Demonstrations of creative work in metal, wood and textiles are 
given by members of the School for American Craftsmen. Included 
in the show are weaving with the blue and white coverlets contrasting 
with the modern designs using synthetic fibers; the work of early 
Rochester silversmiths, pewter and brass and modern silver hand- 
craft; iron work with its new use in scroll design as a room divider; 
modern furniture contrasted with the hand carved chest of the 17th 
century; pottery starting with an Indian pot 5,000 years old, the 
work of famous Rochester potters and the work of the modern 
ceramist. Needle art is represented in needlepoint, knitting, crochet, 
embroidery, quilting, rug hooking with examples of both old and new. 


EIKERMAN-WILSON-MARTZ Vay /-/7 


An exhibition of 30 pieces of jewelry by Alma Eikerman, 30 ceramics 
by Karl Martz, and 11 weavings by Emily Wilson of the faculty of 
Indiana University was shown at the University’s Art Center Gallery 
and went to Michigan State College at East Lansing for the summer. 


Ceramic fountain by Karl Martz; silver pin by Alma Eikerman 


Each artist wrote a statement of credo which follows in part: 
Alma Eikerman: “Twentieth-century jewelry is an art of airy, dis- 
continuous forms in space. Its esthetic body is the relationship of 
solids and voids which define each other. As an artist | am concerned 
with fusing this kind of form with my own kind of vision. If I make 
jewelry that expresses my own uniqueness, this may have some rele- 
vance to the uniqueness of our time.” 

Emily Wilson: “The first thing that attracted me to weaving was 
the thought that in linen or cotton threads, shiny or raw silk, fine or 
heavy wool yarns, there are to be found possibilities for the expression 
of visual ideas as exciting as those one could find in pigments for 
painting or in the materials for sculpture.” 

Karl Martz: “I believe that a person’s work is a reflection of his 
inner vision.” 
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CONNECTICUT ANNUAL Way 3-17 

The Annual Prestige Show of the 23-year-old Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen drew 329 entries from 83 craftsmen of which 269 pieces 
were shown in a handsome exhibition at the Westport (Conn.) Pub- 
lic Library. Award judges were: Charles Burwell, ACC business 
manager; artist Alfred Chadbourne; potter Tauno Kauppi and Guin 
Hall of the New York Herald Tribune. 

First awards went to: Helen Adelman for a silver pin set with 
rutilated quartz; Helen Cronk for woven place mats; Frances Felten 
for an oval pewter box; Helen Haselton for a sheer printed fabric; 
Albert Jacobson for ceramic sculpture; and to Louis Mendez for a 
tureen with carved decoration. 

Honorable Mentions were awarded to: Evan F. Kullgren in metal; 
Helen Adelman and Alex Slade in jewelry, Marjorie Walzer and Albert 
Jacobson in ceramics, Dorothy Kaestner and Margaret Lawrence in 
weaving, Uta Erstad in rugs, Sue Woodford and Florence H. Pettit 


in printed fabrics. FLORENCE H. PETTIT 


Stoneware tureen with incised decoration by Louis Mendez 


PRIMITIVE ART May 28<October 18 

Some sixty outstanding figures, masks and ceremonial objects, many 
of which have never before been shown publicly comprise the Museum 
of Primitive Art’s first loan exhibition, African Sculpture Lent by 
New York Collectors. 

Dr. Robert Goldwater, the museum’s director, says “The objects 
range from bronze portrait heads and stylized wooden human figures 
through fantastic masks used in secret society rites and fetish figures 
decorated with mirrors, nails and feathers. Both human and animal 
forms are used and occasionally the two are even combined. The 
exhibition includes sculpture of more than twenty distinct styles 
ranging geographically from the French Guinea coast to the Belgian 
Congo and dating from the sixteenth century to the early 1900s.” 


RELIGIOUS ART March 23-May 25 

An exhibition two years in the making, Religious Art of the Western 
World, presented some of the most interesting and valuable ecclesi- 
astical objects from medieval times to the 20th century. At the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, it featured over 500 objects worth approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 from museums, institutions and private lenders 
throughout the country. Among the contemporary craftsmen included 
were: Robert Sowers, Mariska Karasz, Anni Albers, Jan Yoors, Allan 
Porter, Talbot Studios, Robert Pinart, Jean Nison, Jean de Marco, 
Janet de Coux, Ludwig Wolpert, Karl Drerup, Henry Lee Willet, Jack 
Larsen. 


Metal and mosaic 
altar cross by 
Lester Raymer 


Silver and enamel Torah breastplate by Ludwig Wolpert 


SYNAGOGUE ART Vay 7-September 

Significant in the exhibition of Contemporary Ceremonial and Syna- 
gogue Art by American artists and craftsmen at the Jewish Museum, 
N.Y.C., was the demonstrated trend to abstract design. 

Included in the show were: ceremonial objects by: Judith Brown, 
Earl Krentzin, Victor Ries, Herman Roth, Llya Schor, Ludwig Y. 
Wolpert, Lee Harmatuk, Miriam Lieber, Herman Russ, Leonard 
Schaefer, Mary Shapiro, Muriel Turoff, Louis Young, Calvin Albert, 
Max Finkelstein, Alfred Van Loen, Mariette Bevington, Don Benaron, 
David Holleman, A. Raymond Katz, Louise D. Kayser, Bernard Rosen- 
thal, Sigmund Rothschild, Elbert Weinberg; textiles by Evelyn Apple- 
baum, Belle Quitman, Julia Emmerich, Mariska Karasz, Helen Kroll 
Kramer, Robert Pinart, Samuel G. Weiner; stained glass windows by: 
Louise D. Kayser, Perli Pelzig, Robert Pinart, Robert Sowers, Leon 
Gordon Miller. 


KOREAN ART May 7-June 15 

The exhibition, “Masterpieces of Korean Art,” at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts offered the American people its first oppor- 
tunity to see a cross-section of the art of this very old and little-known 
Oriental culture from 200 B.C. up to about 1900. Having already 
been shown at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (N.Y.C.), it will 
be circulated among other museums throughout the country. 

The nearly 200 objects include intricate gold work, bronze sculp- 
ture, paintings, terra cotta and stoneware. From royal tombs of the 
5th-6th century A.D. came three jeweled crowns, presumably worn 
by kings. These elaborately designed and worked crowns are unlike 
anything ever found before in Asia. The many ceramic pieces attest 
to the contribution of the ancient Korean potters. The green tone 
of their celadons is soothing rather than brilliant; their slip filled 
decorations reveal a supreme instinct for space relationships on a 
curved surface, and their classic shapes may be ranked amongst 
the masterpieces of the handicraft of man. 


THE ARTS OF NORWAY June 10-30 

The exhibition The Arts of Norway presents different aspects of 
contemporary Norwegian artistic activities, including fine arts, as 
well as crafts in glass, earthenware, textiles, metals and wood. 
Sponsored by the Embassy of Norway, the exhibition was assembled 
during the summer of 1956 by Mrs. Hugh F. McKean, director of 
exhibitions at the Morse Gallery of Art, Rollins College (Winter 
Park, Fla.) where it was introduced before being circulated by 
the American Federation of Arts. It is now at the University Gallery 
of Minneapolis. Many factors contribute to the characteristics of 
Norwegian artistic production. The rugged climate and soil of the 
country have bred the need for independence of expression while 
the summer twilight and the atmospheric landscape have colored 
all creative activity with undercurrents of romanticism and lyricism. 
The influence of Edvard Munch, the father of modern Norwegian 
art, is still a vital one. At the same time, however, the genuine 
tradition of folk art, with its rugged angular forms, its rhythmic 
colors, its ornamental tendencies, and its deep respect for the pos- 
sibilities of material, is manifest in the fine and applied arts. With 
this very subjective treatment of realistic images and fantastic visions, 
and the amalgamation of both sophisticated and primitive forms, 
contemporary Norwegian art and design achieve something unexpected. 
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Complete set with materi- 
als, instructions and hun- 
dreds of mosaic ideas. 
Set consists of 780 imported Venetian Mosaics 
in 10 basic colors, plus the following: 

© One Pint Mastic © Three Lbs. Grout © Stee! 
Spreader © 10 Storing Boxes © Masking tape © 
Stee! Cutter Tile Paster Stee! Toleware 
Actual size Potterns “Tile Paste’ © Catalog and 
inetrwetions. speciat orrer 15.95 
Regular valve 27.80 money-back guorantee 
the MOSAICS ARTS CO. 7/97-0 Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
EXTRA send 25¢ (refunded) for catalog with 
complete display of supplies 

When in Pittsburgh visit our showroom at 


352 Atwood St., (Oakland), Pgh. 13, Pa. 


TEACH HOBBY CERAMICS _ 


Teacher's Guide 
by Pes Taylor 


Setting up small studio . 8 Illustrated working steps 
Casting Painting Firing Glazing Figurines 
Plaster bats je Molds Plastic Clay Glossary 
‘emperatures $3.00 pp 


TAYLOR “CERAMIC SPECIALTIES 


Box 99 Dest. C Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


WOOD—STONE 
Carving Tools—Rifflers—Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 
Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
117 East 39th St, New York 16, N. Y. 


UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


Tokes minimum floor space. Easy to ge 
Warping in one operation. Te weave 

to x 12’. A new booklet, MANOKROTTED 
RUG WEAVING, 27 illustrations, detailed instruc- 
tiens, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to purchase 
of loom. If not available from your dealer, write 
Poternayen Bros, inc., 312 95th Street, 
New York 28, New York. 


BOYS! Have Fun and 
Develop Scientific Skill 


with the New Build-Your-Own 


SAFETY FEATURES PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


© EXPLORER MISSILE rises up 
to 1,000 feet into spoce 
© Stabilizing fins provide 
efficient, accurate vertical flight 
© Safety Tested Instructions 
Kit OF 3 


in Every Kit 

MISSILES 

Through extensive 
this —_ chemistry set hos 398 
been developed to encour- 
the study of missile 
ce. Full instructions 
duded with each kit elim- 
inates dongers involved 
with quess- work experi- 


mentation. Get your EX- 
PLORER missile kit right 
away. 


Add tor Hendling ond Postage 


SPACE MODELS, INC. 


DEPT. CH, FORT WORTH 14, TEXAS 
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For the Craftsman 

ENAMELING ON METAL by Oppi Untracht pub- 
lished by Greenberg, New York. 191 pages. 
$7.50. 

In succinct and lucid language and almost 200 
black and white illustrations, the author ex- 
plores every technical and esthetic approach 
available to the modern enamelist. With the 
majority of photographs taken by him, Oppi 
Untracht illustrates every method with step-by- 
step pictures and examples of high profes- 
sional achievement from almost every outstand- 
ing contemporary enamelist. Once tools and 
materials are mastered, he maintains, the high- 
est purposes and greatest satisfaction are to be 
gained from experimentation. “Each age,” he 
writes, “contributes its own esthetics and in- 
ventiveness. The enameling work being done 
today is certainly derived from the work of the 
past, but experimental approach is a distinctly 
contemporary contribution. Within the limits 
of the very definite physical laws of making an 
enamel, the range of possibilities has been ex- 
tended in the United States perhaps more than in 
any other place. A lack of tradition and the asser- 
tion of individualism may account for this 
healthy state of affairs, but the influence of 
contemporary esthetics and an abundance of 
inexpensive and readily available materials and 
equipment are certainly important and contrib- 
uting factors. It is for these reasons that—after 
an exploration of the basic traditional tech- 
niques—this book deals mainly with ‘experi- 
mental’ approaches to enameling. It is in this 
area that the important work of today is to be 
accomplished.” The author ably supports his 
point in the photographs of exciting enamels of 
more than 40 outstanding enamelists from the 
U. S., Europe and South America. Among the 
craftsmen whose work is included in this vol- 
ume are: Karl Drerup, Arthur and Jean Ames, 
Doris Hall, Edward Winter, Paul Hultberg, 
Sigurd Persson, Fred Farr, Hortense Isenberg, 
Merry Renk, June Schwarez, Ellamarie and 
Jackson Woolley, Krevit, J. Anthony Buz- 
mili, Dorothy Sturm, Stig Lindberg, Ronald 
Pearson, Henning Koppel, Barney Reid, Peter 
Ostuni, Virginia Dudley. It is a unique collec- 
tion, an excellent reference to museum direc- 
tors and scholars. 

This book is not only an introduction, but 
becomes a fine pictorial review of what is taking 
place in enameling today in all its varied and 
varying directions. The author, instructor in 
enameling at the Brooklyn Museum Art School 
now on a Fulbright Fellowship in India study- 
ing the arts and crafts, is to be congratulated 
for so ably accomplishing this double purpose. 
The fine and provocative examples are stimulat- 
ing and inspiring to a beginner and raise the 
book high above the level of so many “how-to” 
books illustrated with pedestrian, obsolete, 
overly simplified designs that encourage bad 
taste in the interests of quick, easy performance 
for the neophyte. Oppi Untracht knows and 
loves enameling so well that he is able to com- 
municate eagerness for the medium, encourage 
free but craftsmanlike performance, and open 
the world of good design and fine creative ex- 
pression to the beginner. 

Beside traditional techniques such as cham- 
pleve, cloisonné and limoge, plique-a-jour, basse 
taille and grisaille, many newly developed ex- 
perimental techniques are described in detail. 
An up-to-date and classified listing of national 


sources for all supplies, tools and materials 
needed for enameling, a technical and historical 
bibliography and an index complete the manual. 
After all this, we regret to note that neither 
the spelling of craftsmen’s names nor the ac- 
curacy of book titles in the bibliography are 


reliable. Gioria Jerome 


MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE, hy Sister Magdalen 
Mary published by Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 38 pages. $3. 

In a large—about 10” x 14”—loose leaf book, 
illustrated with more than 90 black and white 
photographs, and a simple but provocative mini- 
mal text, Sister Magdalen Mary whose unconven- 
tional and stirring experimental mosaic work- 
shop of the 


become world-famous, 


Immaculate Heart College has 
lures more converts to 
creative mosaics. This is a wonderful book. Un- 
orthodox in design and presentation, it gets 
right to the heart of things and does more to 
teach and inspire than many a more academic 
approach. “This book,” writes Sister Magdalen 
Mary, “does not aim to teach design. If your 
design sense is undeveloped, you are less handi- 
capped than one whose design sense is warped. 
In more favored times design education was not 
planned for—it simply happened naturally—as 
is evidenced in Folk Art. The more highly de- 
veloped art forms were firmly rooted in this art 
of all the people. But today’s Design-Education 
is an emergency measure, an inadequate sub- 
stitute for roots. Its greatest weakness is that it 
is reserved for the so-called talented. All this 
is to say that the design field is wide open.” 
This basically conveys the art education philos- 
ophy of the College which is doing an extraor- 
dinary job of teaching both the young and old 
of all faiths in their community to enjoy cre- 
ative work. The book is amply illustrated with 
work done by these “amateurs.” Limited to the 
simplest and most inexpensive materials and 
tools—“‘ways and means used at the Immaculate 
Heart College in the last few years,” it asks 
readers to “consider these ideas merely as start- 
ing points for your own experiments. On the 
following pages you will find out how to make 
mosaics with tesserae purchased at home, tes- 
serae purchased abroad, tesserae found just any- 
where, tesserae made from broken bottles, tes- 
serae made from clay.” Ideal for all students at 
whatever stage of learning, the book, illustrated 
with many fine experimental mosaics will prove 
rewarding for professionals as well. Books are 
available only directly from Immaculate Heart 
College, Art Department, 5515 Franklin Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DESIGNING—DRAFTING FOR HANDWEAVERS 
by Berta Frey published by Macmillan Co., 
New York. 225 pages. $6.50. 

To increase the creative facility of weavers 
in design, Berta Frey presents the technical 
areas that must be mastered and enlarged. She 
has divided her book into two parts: 1) tech- 
niques for creating patterns. This covers weav- 
ing on paper, working from a finished piece of 
cloth and finding the drafts for it, making de- 
signs or patterns regardless of how the cloth is 
to be woven; 2) classification of fabrics accord- 
ing to construction. Individual handwoven fab- 
rics are analyzed for structure, uses, distinctive 
draft and variations. This is a mature book for 
the intelligent weaver. 


TRAVELLING THIS SUMMER? 


THE CARIBBEAN’S HAITI 
WAS “CREATED” FOR THE ARTIST 
AND IN HAITI 
IT’S THE HOTEL SPLENDID 
Artist and student rates; 


studio rooms $120—$160 monthly 
three meals daily included. 


Write for further details on light house- 
keeping rooms. 


BOX 681 * PORT AU PRINCE + HAITI 


Textile Paintings 
by 
Sznajderman 
June 25-July 11 | 
Teachers College—Columbia University 


Arts Gallery, Macy Hall 
New York City 


STONINGTON CRAFT HOUSE 
21 High Street 
Stonington—Connecticut 
CERAMICS—PEWTER 
HAND WOVEN and HAND BLOCKED 
TABLE LINENS 
OPEN APRIL to JANUARY 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic needs. We 
have a « mplete of school supplies and 
equipment clays, ors, kilns, wheels, 
tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and books. Large 
illustrated catalogue free to schools and ceramic 
teachers. 25¢ to others 


7 ELM STREET ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


W. SOMERS & CO." 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 


line 


slips cok 


WOODWORKERS! 


Brand new 145th Anniversary Edition of Constantine's | 
Manual for Craftasmen—126 pages, many in full color. | 
Complete selection of rare and fancy imported and do- | 
mestic woods, veneers, inlays, carvings, mouldings, 
hard-to-get items, hardware, upholstery supplies, plans, 
patterns and Do-It-Yourself Information 50¢ 
(refunded on first order) for this big catalog and ref- 
erence guide 


ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 
2072-8 Eastchester Rd., New York 61, N. Y. 


(oramics 

A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 

SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
We hove our i to mix all cley 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing ond sculpture. From cone #010 te cone 
#8. (Art wore — stone ware.) Write for our special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM 1S QUALITY. 
Jock D. Wolfe Co., Inc., 62 Horatio St., MW. Y. 14, WA 4-1176 


dod 


| glass, 


BULLETINS 


ART IN CRAFTSMANSHIP is title of an exhibit 
a group of Britons and Americans living in 
Britain are sending on a two-year tour of the 
U. S. and Canada to show the latest trends in 
British craft and industrial design. The show, 
stressing the religious aspect of the arts, will 


| include 250 examples of England's best stained 


ceramics, metal, bookbinding, enamels, 
embroidery, tapestry, 
carving. It will open in January in Washing- 


ton and be toured by Smithsonian Institution. 


rug weaving and wood 


DIRECTORY of International Scholarships in 
the Arts is a new publication obtainable from 
the Institute of International Education, 1 E. 
67th St.. New York City. A slim booklet, it 


| points up the paucity of awards in the arts in 
| comparison to other fields of endeavor. 


ENAMELISTS Ellamarie and Jackson Woolley of 
San Diego are at work on a 32 x 444-foot enam- 
el-on-copper mural for the Fresno County Free 
Library. As a friendship gesture at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the opening of its port 
to foreign trade, Yokohama recently received 
an enamel plaque made by the Woolleys as a 
gift from San Diego Fine Arts Society (above). 


ART FOR ARCHITECTURE is name of new shop, 
opened at 16 E. 53rd St., New York City, by 
Murals Incorporated, a wallpaper concern. 


Mosaics, ceramic tile, concrete and cast stone 


are specialties of the house. 


LIVE on channel 9 Thursdays at 7 p.m. in San 


Francisco is potter Joan Jockwig Pearson's | 


“Design Workshop,” a program that displays 
such arts as textiles, ceramics and sculpture 
and shows how they are made. It is rumored the 
show may go network. 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE of the ywea has 
moved to a newly equipped workshop at 840 
Eighth Avenue at 51st Street, New York City. 
The well known school’s program covers book- 
binding, cabinetry, ceramics, design, enamel- 
ing, jewelry, silk screen printing, silversmith- 


ing and weaving. 


COLOR FORECAST for fall by the American 
Institute of Decorators Educational Board: yel- 
low and yellow-green in homefurnishings. 


MADE IN FRANCE 


MARSHALL'S 


PHOTO-OIL COLOR PENCILS 


You'll love to color your 
photos with Marshall’s 
Photo-Oil Color Pencils. No 
previous art training or spe- 
cial talent is needed to color 
fine details and small snap- 
shots. Each set contains 18 
assorted colored pencils, ac- 
cessories and full instruc- 
tions—$4.75. The colors are 
permanent — never fade. 


Marshall’s Photo-Oil Colors 
and Pencils are transparent, 
so you can see the photo you 
are working on. Complete 
sets of photo-oil colors, $1.50 
to $13.95. To color glossy 
or Polaroid prints - spray 
with Marshall’s Pre- Color 
Spray — then color as usual. 


And, for a complete text on 
coloring, “Photo-Oil Color- 
ing for Fun or Profit” an- 
swers all possible questions 
in detail. 


At Hobby Stores everywhere 
or write to 


| RSHALL MFG. CO., 

| CH-9, 167 th 9th Street. Brooklyn 11,.W.Y. | 
Please FREE Coloring Brochure + 
1 1 6-an. can of Pre-Color Spray at $9.50 

1 1 box of Oil Color Pencils at $4.75! 
1 Actdomy of Photo-Oil Colors at $5.95 | 
“Photo-Oit Coloring for Fun or Profit’”—$3.50 | 
(A BOOK) j 
| A ; 


| No | 


Courses for students of weav- 
ing, ceramics, metal smithing, 
design, painting, sculpture, 
and for graduates in architec. 
ture. Degrees offered: B.F.A.. 
M.F.A.. and M.Arch. Fall 
term opens Sept. (5; spring 
term, Feb 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY ROA 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, 


Brookfield 
CRAFT CENTER 


Weeving—Ceramics—Metal Work 
Silk Screening 
Complete Bulletin on Request 


Brookfield, Conn. Route 25 


SUMMER 
CLASSES 
IN METAL 
CERAMICS 
JEWELRY 
PAINTING 
TEXTILES 


JUNE 21-AUGUST 1 1958 


FIDALGO 


ALLIED ARTS 
LA CONNER, WASH. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


The University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


26th Summer Session 
June 23rd to 


September 13th, 1958 
Pointing, Piene, Cherel, Strings, Singing, 
Drome, Ballet, Weeving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, 
Television-Radic & Pleywriting, Short Stery, Orel 
French ond For calender write: DIREC. 
TOR, Fine Arts, 


MONADNOCK 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


DESIGNING for Fabrics, Floor & Wall cover- 

ings. Two to thirteen week courses. June 16 

to Sept. 13. CO-ED. Enrollment limited to 25 

students. Craft & Dancing classes Evenings. 
Catalogue C 

Alfred J. & Augusta B. Dillon, Directors. 

Box 68, Hancock, New Hampshire. Phone 126 


CRAFT cabins mar 
STUDENTS Eneimeling ew 
LEAGUE Sevl Si 


Silversmithing, Weaving. Re- 
Y.W.C.A. 


quest CH. 

Men, Women, Day, Evening 
840 8th Av. 
at Sist Y. 
Circle 6-3700 


| tion: 


4— NEW ADDRESS 
The quarterly with something for every 
handweaver. 
Join the thousands who read & re-read 
every issue. 
Write for brochure and prices of back is- 
sues. 


lyr. $4 2 yrs. $750 3yrs.$10 5 yrs. $15 
Cenodian postage 50c, Pan American & Foreign $! yr. extra. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9.2748 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


GEM MAKER appears—at $59.50—to be a good 
machine to start learning how to saw and facet 
your own stones. Includes a 10” diamond blade 
and 10” cast iron lap wheel, 8” silicon carbide 
grinding wheel, 8” silicon carbide scratch 
wheel, polishing wheel, all kinds of grinding 
compounds, and even an assortment of gems 
for cutting, plus a complete instruction book. 
Company also makes a smaller version for 
$32.50. For more information write B&I Manu- 
facturing Co., Burlington, Wis. 


METAL BENDER employing screw principle 
exerts up to 2,000 lbs. of pressure, according to 
the manufacturer, to bend any metal up to 4” 
thick and 1%" wide. Small enough to hold in 
your hand and featuring interchangeable curve 
and angle dies, it should be useful to jewelry 
makers and metalsmiths. Order direct post- 
paid, $4.96, from Shaf Manufacturing Corp., 
1020 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


FILM STRIPS with brief written commentary 
about each colored picture projected (like 
slides) is available in the following subjects 
rather closely oriented to English craft tradi- 
Produced for the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths are The Goldsmiths and Their 


| Guild, Design in English Gold and Silver and 


The Craftsman; five films are on the history 
of English embroidery; and two are on the 
history and techniques of the potters craft. For 
more information write Diana Wyllie Ltd., 18 
Pont St.. London SW1, England. 


JEWELRY KIT providing all the basic pro- 
fessional’s tools and a book on jewelry mak- 
ing, makes it possible for craftsmen in other 
fields to relax with an allied art when they 
get stale with their own. Only $22.50, the kit 
contains: a jeweler’s saw and saw frame, 
round- and flat-nosed pliers, 3 needle files, 
two hand files, some findings, a mallet, a ball 
peen hammer and other equipment—in fact 
everything you need to get started but a 
soldering iron and metal. For further infor- 
mation on the Celli Jewelry Kit write CRAFT 
Horizons, Dept. N.Y., 29 W. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 


COLOR DIGEST, packed with solid working 
facts on the basics of color, is a must for any 
craftsman who uses colors in his art. This 
39-page book also contains all parts for assem- 
bling an authentic Ostwald Solid. Cost: $2 
from Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 271 Ninth Ave., 
Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 


DOCUMENTARY film, Mexican Village Copper- 
makers is a record of life in the Mexican 
pueblo of Mijas where copper is the chief 
occupation—45 families and 45 foundries. 
Shows methods of making and decorating 
copper bowls and jugs, then follows the people 
to the marketplace and the fiesta that follows. 
Color and sound, 10 minutes long, it sells for 
$100 via Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHISELS of fine surgical stainless steel, each 
6” long: %", %” plus gouge, cost 
only $3.95 for the set of four. Arista Surgical 
Co., Dept. L2, 67 Lexington Ave., New York 
10, New York. 


Make Your Own Decorative Glass Panels 


A bit of nature preserved forever! 
Flowers, leaves, grasses and butterflies are 
permanently embedded between translu- 
cent fiberglass. Use as room dividers and 
sereens, or make lamps, bowls, trays, place 
mats and other accessories. For fun or for 
money, this fascinating craft is easy and 
surprisingly inexpensive. Mail 25¢ for il- 
lustrated instructions to Dept. H-55, The 
Castolite Co.. Woodstock, Il. 


What’s Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG — 102 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercroft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910. 
Write for free catalog today. Dept. H. 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Weave Rugs 
EASILY AT HOME 


MAKE BIG re spare 
time business right ir mur home. 
YOU can weave Bewutitul service- 
able ost loom that 
comes to weev 
ineludi 


cost 
je card, and low on warps and sup plies 
new on this easy way to year-around extra 


* LIMA, OHIO 


Our high royolty—low subsidy 

complete program can help you 

join Comet's list of widely 

recognized ond successful 

euthors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


CA | B Dept. CHB, 200 Varick St., W.Y.14 


PUBLISHED! 


CHECK “cancer 


| 
CANCER 


CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. =1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and ecrrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


BOOKS 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


Over 175 weaving publications from all over 
the world are listed in our new FREE Catalog 
“Books For The Weaver.” CRAFT & HOBBY 
BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, 
California. 


ASILOMAR: This beautifully designed book on 
the First Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen in June 1957 is still available. The 
Conference was the first nation-wide meeting 
of American craftsmen and included leaders in 
the fields of handcraft, art education, 

and industrial design. The result, brought to 
you in this book, is the most definitive expres- 
sion to date of the place of creative handcraft 
in our society. Price: $3.50. To ACC mem- 
bers: $2.75. Write: American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CATALOGS 


Now becoming collectors’ items M of 
Contemporary Crafts EXHIBITION CATA. 
LOGUES: 


Furniture by Craftsmen $.50 
Foreward; catalogue of 36 craftsmen includi 
oddresses; 35 illustrations. 


Patron Church $.75 
Foreward; Introduction; catalogue includes list 
of 14 religious buildings and work of 70 ex- 
hibiting craftsmen. Awarded certificate of ex- 
cellence by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 


Louis Comfort Tiffany $1.00 
Forward; biography; bibliography. Three color 
plates plus 28 illustrations, and full catalogue 
of 300 objects. 


Send orders to Mrs. Eleanor DaCorte, c/o the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 W. 53 St., 
N. Y. 19, N. Y., checks payable to the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Council. Postage $.10 for each 
catalogue ordered. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR COLORING 


Color CHRISTMAS CARDS. Twenty traditional 
folders, envelopes, $1.00. KNOWLES STUDIOS, 
7 Pierce Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SHOP ONE, 77 Troup Street, Rochester, New 
York. (See Craft Horizons, March-April 1956) 
is seeking aggressive, imaginative pe.son to 

9 tablished craft outlet. Write for fur- 
ther information and state qualifications. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense blue-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet blue Chalcedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guorantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. 
Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and Accessories 25¢. Leather Art, Box 
1255, Dept. G7, Huntington Park, Calif. 


MAGAZINES 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enomeler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten yeors under seporate craft classifications. 
Write: Craft Horizons, 29 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


MOSAICS 


FOR SALE 


POTTERY—Neor Asheville, North Carolina. Run 
down—Large kiln—Living Quarters with bath. 
$2,000. THROCKMORTON, 210 West Street, 
Mamaroneck, New York. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, mod- 
erns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The Warnicks, 
Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, Ver- 
mont. 


SPECIAL UNGLAZED %” CERAMIC. 28 colors, 
$1.00 Sq. Ft., Samples—25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Write: Creative Merchandisers, 1821 
Fourth St., San Rafael, California. Importers. 


SUMMER RENTAL 


Breezy hillside RANCH HOUSE. Three bed- 
rooms, two baths. Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 
development. July 4-August 17. Golf, riding, 
swimming, fishing nearby. 15 minutes by cor 
plus 53 minutes by train from Grand Central, 
with car pool available. Write: Box 369, Croft 
Horizons, 29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


= 
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DETAIL FROM A SIXTEENTH CENTURY MANUAL ON PERSPECTIVE 


WESTERN can serve your printing needs best 


© prompt, courteous service 


e all facilities—including typography, print- 
ing, binding, electrotyping, plastic plates, 
mats and stereotyping—under one roof. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write to 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 


ANY 
| 


